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ATATEMENT NO. 2 


STOWING '•'HE RESULTS OF ‘CROP EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED DURING 

19-0 TO 1JU-. 
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STATEMENT No. 2— continued. 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 


EXPEND1TUKE 


IKCUItUED ON THE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENT. 


Punjab Government Notification No. 232, dated the 10th. October 1899. 

Whereas it appears to the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor that the existing- 
vanords-of-rights for the estates included io the Kohat District require spoeisl revision, 
tho Lieutenant-Governor in exercise of the powers conferred upon him by Section 32 of 
the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, hereby directs that t4e records-of-rights of the- 
aaid estates shall be specially revised. 

Punjab Government Notification No. 233, dated the lOth October 1899. 

Upder Section 49(1) of ‘the Land Revenue Apt, 1887, it is hereby notified with 
the sanction of the Governor-'Geoeral in Oonncil, that a general re-assessment of the 
land revenue of the Kohat District is about to be undertaken. 

Punjab Government .Notification No. 121, dated the 18 th June 1900. 

Whereas it appears to the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor that records-of- 
rights for the estates included in the Bar Miranzai Circle of the tiangn Tahsil in the 
Kohat District do not exist, the Lieutenant-Governor in exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by Section 32 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, hereby directs that records* 
of-righto shall now be made for the said estates. 

‘Punjab Government Notification No. 63, dated the 3rd February 1896. 

In exercise of tho powers conferred upon him by Section 32 (I) of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act, 1887, the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to direct, and 
hereby directs, that the records-of-rights of tho estates comprised in tho Nilab Circle in the 
Haushethra Tahsil of the Peshawar District, shall be specially revised, and that the records-of- 
rrghts eih^ll be prepared for the estates of the Khwarra Circle in the name tahsil under the 
orders of the Settlement Collector of the Peshawar District, who in the discharge of his 
duties shall not be subject to the control of tho Collector. 

Punjab Government Notification No. 177, dated the 1 nth October 1900. 

In exercise qf the powers conferred by sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 27 of the 
Punjab Land Revanuq Act, 1887, the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to con- 
for, and hereby confers., upon Mr. C. A. Barron all the powers of a Collector under the said 
Act (with the exception of Chapter VI thereof) such powers to be exercised within the local 
limits of the Khwarra, Nilab Circle of the Naushahra Tahsil in the Peshawar district; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor further directs that in the exercise of these powers Mr. Barron shall 
not be subject to the control of tho Collector. 

Ettrdctfrcm the North-West Frontier Province Law and Justice Regulation No. VIl o/1901 

98. (1) For the purposes of the current re-assessment of the land revenuo and of the 

revision of the record-of-righfcs of the districts of Kohat * * * 

******** 

the Settlement Commissioner of the Punjab and not the Revenuo Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province shall, save as regards appeals and references relating to headmen 
exorcise the functions of both the Financial Comtpissioner or a Financial Commissioner and 
the Commissioner of a Division under Sections 80, 82 and 84 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1^87, atid Sections 13, 15 and 16,and Chapters IV andV of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 
1887, respectively, in regard to all orders or decrees made or passed by a Settlement Collector 
or by an Assistant Collector employed on Settlement duties in the s»id districts. 

Provided that nothing iu this section shall be deemed to confer a right of appeal to, 
or a power of review or revision upon, the Settlement Commissioner of the Punjab in respect 
of any order or decree made or passed by him in exorcise of a power conferred by or under 
any of the said provisions upon tho Commissioner of a Division. 

(2) This section shall remain in force, with regard, respectively, to the current re¬ 
assessment of the land revenue aud revision of the records-of-rights of the districts of 
Kohat, * * * until tho Local Government, with the previous 

8anctL® of the Goveruor-Goner&l in Council, by notification in the Gazette of India, doelare* 
that it shall cease to have effoct, and no longer. 

Notification So. 2116 G., dated 19 th Deeerriber 1903, by the Revenue and Financial Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, North-West Frontier ProumJe 
(Government of India Gazette, Part II). 

In exercise of tho power conferred by Section 93, sub-section (2) of the 
North-West Frontier Province Law and Justice Regulation', 1901 (VII of 1901), and with the 
previous sanction of ihe Governor-General in Council, the Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province is pleased hereby to declare that the provisions of the said sec¬ 
tion shall now cease to have olfoct with regard to the current re-a'ssessment of the land 
revenue aud the revision of the racord-of-rights of the district of Kohat. 



Eii'les for the Seduction of Bevemie on Weils and other private XrrigF-* 
tion "Works in the Kohal Distrut when they fall out of use. 

These rules apply to masonry wells, and also to wells and jhalars lined with 
i. e,, to pakka and katcha-pakka wells and jhalars, but not to uni mod or only partly lined 
.wells and jhalam. The Tules also apply to irrigation works of a permanent lmtnre emit nn 
watercourses, dams, embankments .and tanks constructed at private expense. The expren* 
sion “irrigation works of a permanent nature”J8 intended to exclude dams, embankments, 
etc., so constructed across nullahs and ravines as to require repair every season after rain 
or ordinary floods. 

•RUI.ES. 

•1. When a well ceases to bo fit Cor use,from any cause, or when an irrigation work 
ceases to be fit for use through no fault of the pwner or owners, the Deputy Commissioner 
shall remit so much of the assessment on the land irrigated from that well or work as 
is based on the profits of irrigation from it. 

2. The Deputy Commissioner may grant a similar remission if the well or irrigation 
work, though still fit for use, has been out pf use for four harvests, provided that no 
remission shall be given (1) in the case of wells if tfie disuse occurs in the ordinary course 
of husbandry, the well being intended for use only in seasons of drought, and (2) in the case 
of irrigation works if another irrigation work qf a similar nature has been substituted for the 
original oiie. 

Non.—The assessment based on the profits of irrigation from a well or irrigation work shall ordinarily be 
assumed to be as follows:— 

(i) Where a lump sum has been assessed on the irrigated land in addition to an unirrigated rate—such 

lump sum, 

(ii) Where a lump sum, inclusive of an unirrig&ted rate, has been assessed—such lump sum after 

deducting the unirrigated rate, 

fiii) Wbere.tho distribution of tho assessment has been by toil rates—tho difference between the actual 
assessment at chahi, chaihmai, abi, talabi or bandita rates—as the case may bo, and the assessment 
brought out by.the application of the rate on the highest class of barini land in the village or where 
there are no differentia! soil rates in the village the settlement rate on the highest class of berfn. 
land in the circle, 

fiv) Where tho distribution of the assessment has been by all-round rate—the difference produced as in (iii' 
between the rates if any framed by the Settlement Officer for tho estate, and if no such rates were 
framed, the difference botween tho ratea sanctioned for the circle, 

<v) Where the land has become unculturable (jhair mumkin)— tho whole assessment on the bolding or 
holdings affected. 

3. Cases not sufficiently met by the remissipn under Rules 1 and 2 of the assessment 
based on the profits of irrigation, should be referred for the orders of tho Kpvenue 
Commissioner. 

4. In deciding whether to use the dispretion given to him by Rule 2, the Deputy 
Commissioner shall consider whether the disuse of the well or irrigation work is duo to 
some cause beyond the control of the landowner, such as the spread of salts in the soil, 
the adverse action of hill-torronta or floods, the loss of tenants or cattle and tho extreme 
difficulty in replacing them, etc. 

B. Except with the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner, no remissions shall be 
given under these rules if tho assessment of the estate is so distributed that persons other 
than the person or persons who directly benefited by tho irrigation from the woll or 
irrigation work, would reap the advantage thereof. 

6. When a remission is granted it shall take effect from such harvest as tho 
Deputy Commissioner may determine. 

7. When new pakka and katcha-pakkc wells or irrigation works of a permanent 
nature are coiwructod at private expense to irrigate land, protective leases exempting 
the land from an enhancement of assessment ahall be granted in accordance with the 
roles contained in paragraphs 502 to 505 of the Settlement Manual as reoently revised 
by Correcti"!. Slip No. 14. 

8. If a new well is made, or an old well repaired, or a new irrigation work of 
a better and more permanent quality substituted for an old one at private expense, and 
thereby Lind is iirigated in respect of which a remission has been granted under these 
xuleB, tho re-iiepo'itiou of the assessment shall ordinarily be effected in accordance with 
the rules in . arapraphs 502 to 50b of the Settlement Manual as recently revised. 
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t. Where a well er irrigation work for which, a remission ha® been granted ia 
again brought into use, and no certificate of exemption is granted under Rule 8, the 
Deputy Commissioner shall reimpose the whole of that portion of the assessment, which 
was remitted from such harvest as he may determine. If the Deputy Commissioner 
thinks the whole amount should not be reimposed he Bhould report tho case for the orders 
of the Revenue Commissioner. 

10. When a new irrigation work is constructed at public expense to irrigate land 
hitherto unassessed or assessed at unirrigated rates, the Deputy Commissioner should 
ascertain the aroonnt by which the revenue on the land ought to bo enhanced in 
accordance with the soil rates for the estate or circle, and obtain the orders of the 
Revenue Commissioner regarding the imposition of tho whole or part of the enhance¬ 
ment froja such harvest as he may determine. 



No. 96, 


From 


The Hon’ble Libut.-ColCwbl Sib HAROLD DEANE, k.g.s.i., 

Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, 

North-West Frontier Province, 


To 

The SECEETAEY to the GOVEENMENT of INDIA, 

DEPAETMENT OF EEVENUE AND AGEICTJLTTJEE, 

CALCUTTA, 


Dated Peshawar , 8th January 1908. 

Sib, 

With reference to your letter No, 1703, dated 31st October 1907, I have 
the honour to submit, for the approval of the Government of India, a draft review 
of the Final Settlement Eepovt of the Kohat District by Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer, 
Revenue and Financial Secretary, North-West Frontier Province, which embo¬ 
dies my own views on the subject. 

2. I trust that the Government of India will be pleased to endorse my 
appreciation of the work of the Settlement Officer, Mr. 0. A. Barron, C. S., and 
liis Assistant, Rai Sahib Ganga Sahai. I take this opportunity of recording my 
obligations to Mr. O’Dwyer for his excellent work in connection with this 
Settlement. The Settlement Commissioner, Punjab, ceased to hold charge of 
the Kohat Settlement from the 19th December 1903, and the whole work of 
supervision fell to Mr. O’Dwyer. I cannot speak too highly of the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties in this respect. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

H. A. DEANE, Lieut.-Col., 

Chief Commissioner. 


SfWV. V. P. G«vt. Press, Peshawar.-109 R. C..&-1-O&-10& 



Review of the £ohat Final Settlement Report. 


Thb Kohat District oc 

Nataval fmtures and rainfall. 
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in Hangu is partly grown on nnirrigated land; rice (3 per cent.) and cotton 
(2‘5 per cent.) are also generally grown, especially in the China Circle, and 
invariably irrigated ; while bajra {21 per cent.) and mung (3'5 per cent.) are 
usually nnirrigated. The rath area is about 42 per cent, of the whole, and 
consists chiefly of wheat (35 per cent.) and barley (5 per cent.), the stiff texture 
of the soil making it unsuitable for gram. 


The ethnographic and agricultural conditions closely follow the 
, . t natural -features. The Teri Talisil and 


Character of the leading triboa. 


the Kohi and Shakardnrva tracts 


Kohat are the home of the hardy, martial and enterprising Khattak race, 
who own nearly two-thirds of the district and form nearly half of the agri¬ 
cultural population. The sterling qualities of endurance, enterprise and 
courage which have won for the K hat talcs so high a place among 
Patlian tribes are largely a product of their healthful but barren environment 
which has driven them to seek a livelihood as soldiers throughout the length 
and breadth of the Indian Empire—from Gilgit to Hyderabad and from Quetta 
to Mandalay. 


The Hangu Tahsil and the more favoured tracts of Kohat (China- and 
Toi) are inhabited mainly by the Bangash tribe of Pathans, which probably 
entered the district from the Kurram Valley and gradually displaced the Niazi 
Pathans, the Awans and other Hindki races. Awaus, Niazis and Saiyids still 
hold scattered estates in Kohat. Along the western border there are several 
Afridi settlements—in a few cases holding as owners, more often as tenants ; 
while the occupation of the Samana Range in 1S91 has led to the inclusion in 
the district of several Orakzai hamlets which have now been formed into seven 
new estates, but as yet have been assessed only to a house-tax. The Bangash of 
the Upper Miranzai Valley exhibits the same hardy qualities as his Khattak 
neighbour both as an agriculturist and as a lighting man ; his brethren of 
Lower Miranzai and Kohat are—probably as a result of the easier conditions 
under which they live—a softer, more indolent, and less manly race. All the 
tribes are equally imbued with the Patlian feelings of jealousy, faction and 
hereditary feuds. Murder and crimes of violence in pursuance of the vendetta 
or over some sudden quarrel are common, but they differ from the 
other Pathan tribes under our rule in not resorting so freely to the law courts 
to carry on their quarrels; and reckless or frivolous litigation, though not un¬ 
known, is comparatively rare. The tribal and village organization, probably in 
consequence of the geographical position which renders combination for protec¬ 
tion essential, still shows more signs of cohesion than in tracts where greater 
security has lessened the need for common action and loosened the tribal and 
village bonds. 

5. Between 1881—when the first complete census was taken—and 1901 

the population increased from 171,620 
p °P u,atkm - to 217,681—a rise of 27 per cent. This 

growth is the more significant because within the period there was little, if any,, 
expansion of cultivation. The incidence of population varies from 319 pei 
square mile of cultivation in the sterile Teri Tahsil to 763 in the rich Miranzai 
Valley, and averages 414 for the district. There is no town of any importance 
outside Kohat (population 30,762). The population dependent more or less 
directly on the soil is roughly 190,000, almost exclusively Muhammadan, and 
no less than 70 per cent, belong to the Pathan tribes. 


6. The democratic instincts of the Pathan accentuated by the Islam 


Tenures, owners and cultivation. 


doctrine of the equality of its followers 
are illustrated by the fact that the 


system of ve»h or periodical redistribution of the soil among all the members of 
a community was in places maintained up to the recent Settlement. The same 
causes have produced the agricultural organization typical of purely Pathau 
tracts ; a numerous class of small peasant proprietors working their own lands, 
with few large holdings—except those given by past or present rulers to indivi¬ 
duals as a reward for services or acquired by the strong band during periods of 


anarchy or disorder—and consequently with little room for a subordinate body 
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of tenants and little necessity 
so important a part in the vill 
that out of a total population ( 
with an average area of 5^ ac 
able-bodied male is a present 
per cent, of the cultivation in 
who hold 8 per cent, (chiefly < 
Teri Khan), and tenants-at-wi 
are owners cultivating land ou 


ge 


)r the services of the village menials, who play 
economy of cis-Indus districts. It appears 
100,000 there are no less than 54,000 owners, 
is of cultivation per head, so that almost every 
r prospective proprietor. The owners hold 60 
leir own hands, and of the occupancy tenants, 
i Crown lands and the private estates of the 
, who hold 31 per cent., a very large proportion 
ude their own holdings. 


le in an ordinary year produces grain enough 
to feed the rural, but not enough to feed 
the total, population, including the resi- 
mt. Certain tracts, like the Thai and Nari 
surplus after supplying local needs, but, others 
a steadily growing population the situation 
were the people dependent solely on their 
have many sources of income in their pastoral 
produce and the other products of the waste land. 


7. The district as a wl 

Food production. 

dents of the town and cantonn 
Chauntra Circles in Teri, have 
are not self-supporting. Will 
would therefore be a serious on 
agriculture. Fortunately tliej 
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Othor source* of income. 


The income from cattle, sheep and goats is put by the Settlement 

Officer at Rs. 2,41,000—a very lenient 
estimate ; the land-owners (outside the 
Lawaghar Circle) in Teri receive annual allowances of about Its. 40,600 from 
Government, representing their share of the income derived from the salt mines 
of the Khattak hills, and earn another its. 15,000 by working as miners ; 
the ITangu and Darra villages derive a considerable income from the sale of 
the dwarf palm; while the poorer Khattaks generally eke out a living by 
working as carriers of the extensive local trade in salt, grain, &e., with Peshawar 
and Bannu. 

The most assured source of income is, however, that from Government 
service. No less than 3,600 of the rural population are serving in the Army 
(2,227), Frontier Militias and Border Police (1,373), and 633 in other depart¬ 
ments. In other words over 10 per cent, of the able-bodied male population ar« 
in the military service of the State,—a proportion probably not exceeded in any 
district of Northern India,—and the field of employment is steadily expanding. 
The income derived from service alone is about 6J lakhs, which is more than double 
the new land revenue, and the total income from miscellaneous sources exceeds 
10 lakhs. This subsidiary income considerably relieves the pressure on the soil, 
and also accounts for the peculiar fact that the growth of population and steadily 
increasing value of land have not up to the present Settlement been accom¬ 
panied by any appreciable extension of cultivation in the large area of 
culturable waste. 


Value of and alienations of land. 


9. In paragraphs 18 and 19 of the Report an interesting account 

is given of the alienations of land 
by sale and mortgage. The figures 
at first sight are rather portentous. Since last Settlement (ran interval of 
25 years in Kohat and Hangu, 17 years in the Barak and 10 in the Khattak 
tract of Teri) no less than 50,000 acres, or 174 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, have been sold for 17 lakhs of rupees, giving an average of Its. 3 t per 
acre, and 63 years’ purchase of the land revenue of the area transferred. 
The proportion of transfers is highest in Kohat (31 - 6 per cent.) and lowest in 
Teri (12 3 per cent.). Similarly since last Settlement the area under mortgage 
has risen from 58,000 to 71,000 acres, and now amounts to 24 per cent, of the 
total cultivation (11 per cent, in Kohat, 6 in Hangu, and no less than 32 per 
cent, in Teri). The mortgage debt is nearly 21 lakhs of rupees (Teri alone 
accounts for 15| lakhs), equivalent to about 50 years’ land revenue on the 
area transferred, and it has risen by nearly 9 lakhs since last Settlement. 
When closely examined, however, those figures lose much of their signi¬ 
ficance. Only one-ninth of the area sold and one-fifth of the area mort¬ 
gaged has passed into the hands of non-agriculturists; the rest of the aliena¬ 
tions have been among the laud-owners themselves. The Pathaa ideas 
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of individual property and freedom of transfer ; the peculiar system of tenures, 
especially in Teri, where the fields of a single proprietor may be spread over 
several estates, or over all the natural divisions ( veshes ) of one estate; the 
great number of proprietors absent on service ; the marked disproportion be ¬ 
tween the sexes (5 males to 4 females), which has appreciated the value of women 
as wives, all tend to encourage alienations between the members of a tribe 
Or community, while a large proportion of the transfers shown as sales or 
mortgages appear to he really either temporary or permanent exchanges 
to facilitate cultivation. 


Meantime the value of land has been steadily rising, and a comparison of 
Mr. Barron’s figures with those given in paragraph 330 of the old Settlement 
Report shows that in Koliat and Hangu the price has risen from 35 years’ pur¬ 
chase in the years prior to-1878 to an average of 60 years’ purchase in the period 
1878—1902. Nor has the recent enhancement of the land revenue hadany effect 
in depreciating the value. The sale statistics of the years 1903-04—1906-07 
show that the average price obtained is now 62 years’ purchase of the new assess¬ 
ment. 


10. The fiscal history of the district, and especially of the Teri TahsiJ, 

A „ , since annexation is rather complicated. 

11 iscal history (Tvonat ana Hangu). .. . . , , 1 , , , 

it has been very clearly explained in 
Chapter II of the present Report and discussed at some length by the Chief 
Commissioner in his reviews of the Assessment Reports, The three Summary- 
Settlements of 1849-50, 1851-52 and 1854-55 considerably reduced the revenue 
realized by the Sikhs in Koliat and Hangu. The Regular Settlement of those 
two tahsils carried out by Major Hastings took effect from 1878, and in certain 
areas from 1881. Though nominally based on the half assets principle, it was 
even when introduced a very lenient one, the leniency being justified by the 
circumstances of what was then one of the most remote, backward and turbulent 
tracts under our rule. Owing to the very liberal grant of frontier remissions 
for border service—15 per cent, of the total—the realizable demand of the 
previous Summary Settlements was reduced by about 7 per cent., with the 
result that up to the recent revision the revenue realized from the tracts for 
which statistics arc available, via. the Bangash Circle of Koliat and Lower Miran* 
zai, was considerably less than the Sikh Durbar and the Barakzai Governors 
had taken 60 years before. 

11. The Western Khattak country included in the Teri Talisil is on a 

„ ,,.. peculiar footing. The Khan of Teri as 

isca us oiy en . Chief of the Western Khattaks had since 

Moghal rule enjoyed a semi-independent position, paying tribute to the ruler for 
the time being and realizing the State share, together with many feudal dues 
and services, from his tribesmen. Prior to annexation the tract was leased to 
him for an annual payment of Rs. 40,000 in cash, besides 10 horses and 20 
camels. Since annexation his status has gradually been altered by the Settle¬ 
ments of the Barak tract in 1882—1885, of the Khattak country in 1893—1895, 
and the present re-settlement to that of a superior owner entitled only to 
collect a fixed revenue in cash and to certain other dues sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, viz. tirni or grazing fees, bun, a house-tax ou non-agriculturists, and 
kulhari , a tax on wood-cutting in certain localities. 


In the meantime the quit-rent due to Government by the Chief has been 
steadily reduced and fixed in perpetuity partly in recognition of the Chief’s signal 
services in the Second Sikh. War, the Mutiny and the Afghan War, and partly 
as compensation for the abolition of certain oppressive cesses. It now stands at 
Rs. 25,000 per annum, of which Rs. 5,000 is remitted as a muajib, subject to 
the condition of active and zealous loyalty and to the up-keep of 100 sowars 
for ordinary and 120 for extraordinary occasions. 

12, The Settlement of the Kokat and Hangu tahsils favoured by the 
„ . „ ,,, , > , . , general opening up of the country, the 

Hiu^u great improvement m communication* 

which has brought every estate within 
ca y reach of the railway, and the increased security consequent on the 
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occupation of the crest of the Samana Range in 1891 and the organiza¬ 
tion of the Border Police and Samana Hides has worked very smoothly 
on the whole. In a country where the rainfall is not only small but 
liable to considerable seasonal variations, agriculture must necessarily be rather 
preoarious, but the demand was so light that the people have had little diffi¬ 
culty in meeting it. Of a total sum of Rs. 38,000 suspended for failure of crops 
owing to drought only Rs. 4,470 was eventually remilted while about 
Rs. 17,000 was remitted for damage oaused by locusts and hail. The Miranzai 
Valley from its position between two lofty ranges is particularly exposed to 
hailstorms, but the local revenue machinery has now had so much practioe in 
dealing with these calamities that there is little danger of their being over¬ 
looked or improperly dealt with. 


Pmvioui Settlement* in Teri, 


13. Mr. Tucker’s Settlement of the Barak tract of Teri in 1885 has 

also worked satisfactorily, and the circle 
has developed in resources and increased 
in prosperity during its currency, while there has been little friction between 
the Khan and his tribesmen. The fiscal history of the rest of the Teri Tahsil 
has, as pointed out in paragraph 6 of the Review of the Assessment Report, 
been less fortunate. The strained relations between the Khan and his tribes¬ 
men made a definition of their respective rights by a land revenue Settlement 
inevitable. The Settlement carried out between 1893 and 189 ), while it finally 
disposed of the question of rights in tho land, left many important matters still in 
issue; eg. the Chiefs right to certain cesses and the claims of the members of 
the Chiefs section to revenue-free grants and certain other exemptions. The 
controversy had become so acute when the present re-settlement operations 
began that the Khan’s authority to collect not only the tirni and hua cesses but 
also the talukdari right of 1-| annas per rupee of land revenue fixed at Settle¬ 
ment was openly defied, and it was not until those dues were put on a definite 
legal basis by the passing of a Special Regulation (IV of 1902) that the agita¬ 
tion subsided. 


Xtceility for * re-»ottlement. 


14. Thus the re-settlemcnt of the district as a whole was essential for 

both administrative and fiscal reasons. 
The previous operations had been 
piecemeal and carried out at different times by different officers; the standards 
of assessment were far from uniform ; the upper portion of tho Miranzai Valley 
had never been even surveyed; and the Barak Settlement was nominally a 
summary one. 


Mr. Barron’s re-settlement has involved tho revision of the work of at 
least three previous Settlement Officers, and this circumstance accounts for the 
length of the operations and the detail in which he has found it necessary to 
describe them. 


Irrigated area and crop*. 


15. The rc-arrangement of assessment circles and classifications of soils 

described in Chapter IV of the Report 
follow well-marked natural distinctions 
and provided a reliable basis for the assessment. The crop statistics were the 
average of the five years ending 1901-02 in Kohat and Hangu and ending 
in 1902-03 for Teri. In both cases the cycle was rather below the normal. Of 
the total cultivated area—294,000 acres—30,443 acres or about one-eighth are 
irrigated, while of the average area cropped (213.000 acres) about 38.000 acres 
or 18 per cent, are irrigated. The well-irrigated area (1,301 acres), though still 
small, has nearly doubled since the previous Settlement, and is steadily 
expanding in tho limited areas "where wells can he sunk. It is satisfactory 
to note that tho light assessments impose! on wells by Mr. Barron, coupled 
with the free grant of protective leases i,to 136 out of 415 permanent wells in 
use) and the efforts made to stimulate well-sinking in recent years by liberal 
takavi loans have been so successful. Within the last four years no less than 
66 new wells have been sunk and the chahi area has risen from 1,301 to 1,601 
acres. 
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The rest of the irrigation is from springs (China) and perennial streams, 
and there has been no increase in the area since the previous Settlement, 
though the area double-cropped shows some improvement, and the proportion 
of valuable crops has also risen. 


16. No less than 87 per cent, of the cultivation and 82 per cent, of the 
, crops are directly dependent on the 

rainfall, which, owing to the broken and 
mountainous character of the country, is not only scanty in places, but very 
irregular in its distribution (paragraph 3 of Report). Hence the efforts made 
to intercept the rain water that runs off the enormous area of waste and moun¬ 
tain by means of embankments, which give rise to the higher qualities of 
unirrigated land known as talabi, bandisa, and dagoba, as opposed to ordinary 
barani, which is dependent on the rain that actually falls on it. The statistics 
given in the Assessment Reports (paragraph 20, Kohat-Hangu; paragraph 21 
Teri) show that while the total cultivation has been stationary there has been 
a very decided increase in the superior classes, the purely barani area having 
receded from 218,000 to 128,000 acres. This justifies Mr. Barron’s conclusion 
(paragraph 13) that there has been considerable improvement in the profits 
from agriculture due to the more careful development of the better classes of 
land. 


17. Much has doubtless been achieved, though on a small scale, by the 

labour of the people in embanking their 

Xctian Uken r.c.ntly to .xtend irrigation and fi c iq S) diverting Small torrents, &«., but 

ansban-m.ftu. the fact still ftmains that most of the 

great volume of water draining off the hills and wastes runs uselessly into the 
Indus. For the last six years measures have been taken to assist the people in 
oarrying out larger works by free grants, and the local authorities have in 
several instances, where the work was costly and required skilled labour, 
undertaken it at the expense of the State. A sum of Rs. 43,478 has been 
spent by the State on such improvements since 1902-03 to the great benefit 
of many individual villages, and the policy should be steadily pursued. Within 
the same period advances to the extent of Rs. 76,074 have been made under 
the Land Improvements Act. 


18. Mr. Barron has luoidly described in Chapter IV the process by which 
„ t , from the average crop areas of five 

years, the assumed rates ox yield, the 
commutation prices, and the landlords’ net share of the produce he de¬ 


duced the total value of the crops grown, of the landlords’ share, and of the 
State’s share at half of the net assets. His calculations and the conclusions 


founded upon them have been scrutinized and discussed in the orders on 
his Assessment Reports, and it is sufficient to note here (1) that the statistics 
of cultivation and crops (matured and failed) on which his assessment is based 
were very favourable to the land-owners, as the average of the last four years 
is 331,000 acres of cultivation and 260,000 acres o£ crops against 293,000 
and 213,000 respectively assumed by him ; (2) that his rates of yield were very 
carefully worked out and.probably approximated more nearly to the actual 
averages than is usually the case ; (3) that his scale of commutation prices 
(of which the most important are wheat 28 annas per maund, barley 17 
annas, gram and maize 24 annas, and bajra 23 annas), bringing out a rise 
in the value of agricultural produce as compared with previous Settlements of 
40 per cent, in Kohat, 45 per cent, in Hangu, 30 per cent, ip the Barak, 
and at least 10 per cent, in the Khattak circles of Teri, was an extremely 
cautious one for Kohat and Hangu, which by the extension of metalled 
roads and the construction of the Khushalgarh-Kohat-Thal Railway are now 
within easy reach of an exoellent market and fairly full for Teri, which has 
not the same facilities ; (4) that there has been no marked rise in tho rent 
rate except in certain circles whore the pressure on the soil is considerable ; (5) 
that the rise in prices an 1 in the rent rate, however much they may justify 
a theoretical enhancement of the revenue by the half assets calculation, 
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have to be accepted with great caution in tracts which are not self-supporting, 
where the owners have to purchase food-grains to supplement the home 
production, and whore the tenants paying the increased rent rate are them¬ 
selves petty proprietors. 


R«uous for oahonetroeat. 


19. Apart from the above considerations, the main circumstanoes justify¬ 
ing an increase in the demand were 
that the revenue imposed at last Settle¬ 
ment was very light at the time; that many of the reasons which then oalled 
for such lenienoy have since disappeared altogether or been greatly modi¬ 
fied ; that though there has been no extension of cultivation its efficiency has 
been materially improved ; that there has been a. groat all-round rise in the 
prices of agricultural produce; and that while the land revenue is calculated 
solely on the profits of agriculture, the land-owners have many and valuable 
sources of income from theiv oattle, waste lands, salt inams (in Teri) and service 
under Government. 


20. The following table shows for each tahsil and the district as & 
. whole (1) the old demand prior to 

revision ; (2) the total value of the 
agricultural produce as now calculated ; (3) and (4) the landlords’ net share 
and the half net assets deduced from (2) ; (5) the total final demand now 
imposed; (6) and (7) the proportion of the total produce and half net assets re¬ 
presented by the new demand; (8) the percentage of enhancement:— 


T«UiH. 

(1) 

(*) 

• 

(*) 

(4) 

(5) 


(?) 

(8) 


R». 

[ 

R*. 

Ri. 

R*. 

R*. 




Koh^t »>• •>« 

76,017 

0,80,560 

2,84.322 

1,42,161 

1,09,085 

16 

77-6 

48 

Hmngu ... ... j 

30,500 

4,31.430 

1,64.634 

82,317 

59,925 

14 

72-5 

96 

T«ri ... ... 

88,401 

. ; 

11,19,310 

| 

3,00.563 

1,80,281 

1,08,033 

95 

72 

22 

Total 

1,93,018 

22,81,200 

7,49,518 

3,74,759 

2,77,942 

j 12-6 

746 

43 


The final new demand is therefore equivalent to one-eighth of the gross produce, 
is a little below three-fourths of the half not assets, gives an enhancement of 
R8. 94,000 or 43 per cent, on the old demand, and an incidence of Re. 0-15-0 
per acre cultivated, Re. 1-4-6 per acre of matured crops, and Re. 1-7-6 per 
head of the rural population. As frontier Settlements go, it is a moderately 
full one, the percentages of the net assets and of enhancement in adjoining 
districts recently settled being as follows :— 


Putrid. 

Year of 

Percentage ef 

Percentage of 

Settlement. 

net aseete. 

enhancement. 

Peshawar 

1895 

52 

+ 29 

Kurram Valley 

1905 

50 

+ 180 

Hazara 

1905 

55 

+ 67 

Eannu 

1907 

59 

+ 66 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 

1908 

75 

+ u 


The incidence has, however, been considerably mitigated by (1) the initial 
remissions for three years granted to all estates where the final demand, 
if imposed at once, would involve a heavy enhancement and the deferred 
assessment in Upper Miranzai; (2) the grant of remissions for frontier 
service to border villages for the term of Settlement ; (3) the great expansion of 
cultivation (37,000 acres) which took place directly the assessments were 
announced. 
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Initial r»xi««ion» for thras y»*rj *nd progreisir# 
aitenmunt is Upper Miiamai. 


Kohat 

Hangti (Lower Miranzai) 
Teri 


21. The temporary remis¬ 
sions for the first three yearn were as 
follows:— 

Rs. 

8,30‘J 

3,163 

5,891 


Total 


17,356 


In Kohat and Hangu, where the new assessment came into force from 
the Kharif of 1903, the full revenue has been realized from Kharif 1906. In 
Teri it comes into force from the Kharif of 1907. 

The circumstances of the Upper Miranzai Circle demanded special 
treatment. Major Hastings had made no revenue survey of what was at the 
time a remote and disturbed tract, and the assessment imposed by him— 
Rs. 7,318—was at the time of revision only nominal. The circle lias profited 
more than any other part of the district by the changes since last Settlement; 
it is now traversed by the railway and protected from trans-border raiders by the 
garrisons of the Samana and Thai and a strong body of Border Military Police. 
Hence the agricultural development has been very rapid and is still proceeding. 
The half assets estimate came to Rs. 35,000. The case was essentially one 
for a lenient but progressive assessment, and it was decided to impose 
Rs. 16,000 at onoe (Rs. 16,050 has been announced), rising after fire years 
to Rs. 20,000, and after ten years to Rs. 24,000—less one-fifth frontier remis¬ 
sion in each case. The consideration thus shown has been much appreciated 
by the people, aud, notwithstanding the large enhancement taken, not a single 
appeal was lodged against the assessment. 

22. The origin and history of frontier remissions to border villages 

to secure their co-operation in the defence 

Remission® for border service. 0 ,, , , A , , • 

of the border have been described in 
paragraph 38 of the Report and are referred to in paragraph 18 of the 
Chief Commissioner’s orders on the Kohat-Hangu Assessment Report. They 
are confined to the Kohat and Hangu talisils, where at the Regular Settle¬ 
ment a sum of Rs. 17,000 out of a total revenue of Its. 1,08,430 was 
remitted on this account. Though subsequent changes have increased the 
general security, it was considered advisable not to abandon the valuable- 
principle underlying those remissions, which have accordingly been carefully 
revised and maintained in a modified form. The amount so remitted out 
of the final demand is now Rs. 8,532 in Kohat and its. 8,703 in Hangu—a 
total of Rs. 17,135, representing about 10 per cent, of the total assessment 
of those tahsils. This liberal concession has been granted in consideration 
of active loyalty and ready service in border defence, and any failure to 
fulfil those conditions will justify its permanent or temporary withdrawal. 
If the objects are carefully kept in view and the conditions steadily en¬ 
forced—which has not always been the case in the past—those grants should 
furnish an effective aid in the protection of the long and exposed border. 


23. 


Deducting 


deferred and progressive assessments, frontier remis¬ 
sions and protective leases for wells- 


enhancement of total demand. ... ,, . ... , . , 

(Its. 080) the initial net demand comes- 
to Rs. 2,36,271 against the previous net assessment of Rs. 1.77,922, an increase 
of about 32 per cent., and the final net demand—excluding frontier remis¬ 
sions—will amount to about Its. 2,60,000—a rise of about 45'5 per cent. As 
Mr. Barron remarks, the increase, though heavy, is reached by easy gradations, 
and is not excessive when we consider how lightly portions of the district have 
hitherto been assessed. 

24. The announcement of the new demand was on the whole welf 
... T . . . ..... received by the people. Of 291 estates. 

91 presented applications to the Settle- 
ment Officer for reconsideration, and there were 22 appeals to the Revenue 
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Commissioner, of which 6 were partially successful. The careful distribution, 
of the demand over holdings has aided considerably towards its acceptance by 
the people, who in nearly all cases have now discarded the old rough and 
unequal distribution by shares or by a uniform rate on ali cultivation in favour 
of the more equitable system of soil rates on each separate class of land. The 
judicious soil classifications adopted in the Settlement Survey were as a rule 
utilized by the land-owners for this purpose, and the revenue has been distribut¬ 
ed over 90 per cent, of the assessed area according to soils. Such differentiation 
is specially necessary in a hilly district where the natural variations in the 
quality of the soil are considerable, and where individual efforts towards im¬ 
provement by embanking fields, &c., merit the widest encouragement. 


25. In the irrigated circles of Kohat and in Hangu water-mills form a 
, „ , very valuable asset of the land-owners. 

A«fleasment or water-mills. rm i -i i 

They have been assessed on the same 
principles as the land, i.e. with reference to the estimated profits, hut the assess¬ 
ment finally imposed,—Its. 4,953—though treble the'old demand—Its. 1,641,— 
represents only one-fifth of the owner’s profits. 


26. When the new assessments were announced the supplementary 

_ , ,. , cesses amounted to Its. 21-14-0 per cent., 

or 3^ annas per rupee of land revenue. 
Bv the subsequent abolition of the Patwar and Pamine cesses they have been 
lowered to Bs. 13|- per cent, (local rate 8-^ per cent, and lambardari 5 percent.), 
which means a reduction of about Rs. 23,000 in the amount which the land-owners 
had undertaken to pay to the State. This liberality, which benefits all revenue 
payers, has been much appreciated. The small mirabi cess of 1 per cent, 
levied in Lower Miranzai and the irrigated circles of Kohat has also been 
remitted, the irrigation establishment being now paid direct by the State. 

27. 


Enhancement of Ivhalsa and assigned revenue. 


Mr. Barron’s proposals for the revision of lambardari inams and 

petty mafis which were not received till 
the close of the Settlement have 
not yet been disposed of, so it is not possible to give exact figures of the finan¬ 
cial results of the operations to the State and to assignees of land revenue. 
A fairly accurate estimate may, however, he arrived at from the table 
given in his paragraph 51, from which, however, he has wrongly omitted the 
progressive assessment of Its. 8,000 in Tipper Miranzai. 


Including this, the total final demand for land and mill revenue is 
Rs. 2,84,630,—against an old demand of Rs. 1,97,033,—of which Rs. 1,50,430 is 
recoverable-by the State and Rs. 1,34,200 is assigned (including the Teri assess¬ 
ment minus the quit-rent of Rs. 20,000) or remitted. The final increase in the 
Khalsa demand as compared with the old assessment will he roughly Rs. 65,000 
and in the assigned revenue Rs. 23,600, In the Forecast Report the Financial 
Commissioner anticipated a total enhancement of Rs. 73,720. 


Cost ofJSettlement. 


28. The total cost of the operations has been Rs. 3,14,000, of which it 

has been decided to recover Rs. 27,100 
from assignees,—including Rs. 24,000 
from the Teri Khan,—so that Government will be recouped for its share of the 
outlay in less than six years. 


29. In Chapter V is 


System of survey adopted. 


r en an interesting account of the system of 
survey adopted in this difficult hilly 
country. The old maps, though fairly 
accurate for certain tracts, were very defective in others, and it was decided to 
re-survey the whole district—except the recently settled Khattak tract of Teri, 
where the existing maps were merely revised—by the square system in the plains 
and triangulation in the hills. There were no revenue survey maps prepared 
by professional agency available for purposes of check, but a special traverse of 
the tri-junction pillars and other fixed points carried out by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment in 1899-1900 furnished a useful means of testing the Patwaris’ measure¬ 
ments. Mr, Barron appears to have exercised very close supervision over the 
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survey in all stages, with the result that the village maps have attained a very 
high standard of neatness and accuracy and have furnished the basis of very 
useful tahsil and district maps on the 1", ¥ and ¥ scale, which show all the 
topographical detail necessary for administrative purposes except the hill 
contours, 

30. 


Correction of the old records. 


While the survey was a slow and arduous process owing to the great 

area involved, the inefficiency of the 
district Patwaris and Kanungos, and 
the difficulty in obtaining skilled subordinates from other districts the correction 
of the record-of-rights was carried through without any serious delay or friction. 
The people in Ivohat are more straightforward and less given to tortuous litiga¬ 
tion than in other frontier districts. Thus out of over 100,000 mutations 
decided there were only 70 appeals to the Settlement Officer, and the total 
number of appeals throughout the Settlement was only 82. The only serious 
controversy arose over the respective rights of the Khan and his fellow tribes¬ 
men in Teri, and when that was settled by a Special Regulation there was no 
further disturbance. To the tact and judgment displayed in their dealings with 
the people by Mr. Barron and hia Assistant, Lala Ganga Sahai (now Rai Sahib), 
this happy result is largely due. Neither in Teri nor elsewhere did the Settle¬ 
ment give rise to any sensible increase in fcivil or revenue litigation. The most 
difficult task was perhaps the revision of the record-of-rights in irrigation. This 
was admirably carried out by Lala Ganga Sahai, orders being passed by Mr. 
Barron, on all points in dispute. The records described in paragraph 57 will be of 
great value to the Revenue authorities in adjudicating upon irrigation disputes, 
the decision of which has now been entrusted to them by the provisions of the 
Punjab Minor Canals Act, which have lately been extended to the Province. 

31. The standard village note-boolc forms have been slightly recast 

suit local requirements, and the abstract 

»l>s tr »ct note-books »n<l subsidiary rules yjU a g 0 n0te-l)00ks, wllicll Contain ill 

addition to the usual resume of important 
statistics a useful small scale map of each estate, the data for the new assess¬ 
ment, and Mr. Barron’s notes and orders regarding the assessment and dis¬ 
tribution, should prove most valuable for reference in matters relating to the 
revenue administration; e.g. suspensions and remissions of land revenue, acquisi¬ 
tion of laud, rent suits, &c. The Collector should see that they are made 
known to, and available for, officers who liavo to deal with such cases. 
Similar remarks apply to the revised record of tribal custom, to which are 
appended (1) abstracts of irrigation rights; (2) rules relating to the cutting of 
the dwarf palm in Miranzai and part of Tori; (3) rule governing the assessment 
and recovery of tirni and bun by the Khan of Teri; (4) rules for the assess¬ 
ment. and recovery of tirni due to Government from immigrant Ghikais and 
Wazirs. Those subjects are constantly cropping up in the district administra¬ 
tion. They have now been carefully regulated under the orders of the Chief 
Commissioner, and it is believed that the future disposal of cases that arise 
will thereby be much facilitated. 

32. The orders passed by the Chief Commissioner for the assessment 

c , , and future management of the large 

area or Crown lands m Rabat and Hangu 
have been correctly summarised in paragraph 61 of the Report. This trouble¬ 
some question has now been put on a clear looting, and where necessary the 
new leases have been duly executed. To round off the subject, it is* only 
necessary here to add that since the report was written the lease of the Crown, 
lands in Jarma lias been continued from Kharif 1903 to Saiyid Sccunder Shah 
at a rental of Rs. 2,000 for a term of 10 years, the extension of the term being 
conditional on his developing the estate and paying the State demand punctually. 

33. Paragraphs 63 to 66 of the Report read with the Chief Commissioner’s 

orders on the Teri Assessment Report ex¬ 
plain very clearly the history and present, 

j) osition of affairs in the Teri Tahsil as between Government and the Chief and the 
Chief and the tribesmen. The Settlement now completed, though it may have 


Results of tlies Settlement in tlie Teri Talieil. 
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shorn the Khan of certain vague feudal privileges which were anomalous in a 
country under our direct administration and gave rise to continual friction between 
him and the people, has placed his rights on a sound legal basis and resulted in a 
substantial increase of about Its. 17,000 to bis income. This is now estimated 
at Bs. 1,10,000 per annum, against which has to be set off the quit-rent of 
Its. 20,000 and the cost of Tahsil establishment Rs. 7,000, leaving him a margin 
of Rs. 83,000 for the cost of the body of mounted levies (100 on ordinary and 
120 on extraordinary occasions) which he is required to keep up, and for the 
maintenance of his position as Chief of the Western Khattaks. The only matter 
now left which may create misunderstanding is the appointment of lambardars 
(paragraph 00 of the Report), and, if Mr. Barron’s remarks are borne in mind, 
there should he no serious difficulty in practice. 


34. In passing orders on the report of the Regular Settlement the 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 

Eeviiion of l»mb*rd»ri arrangements. , , r . . . 

° remarked that m Western Miranzai the 

number of lambardars was excessive, and that the average of four to a village 
throughout the district appeared too high. Those remarks did not include the. 
Teri Tahsil, where the average (five per village) was even higher. Subsequefit 
experience confirmed the view that the excessive number of lambardars 
hampered both the revenue and criminal administration. 


The work of revision and reduction was taken up by Mr. Barron early 
in the Settlement., the test laid down for his guidance by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner being that each important section of an estate, whether kandi or tal, 
should he adequately represented. It was one which required exact local 
knowledge and tactful handling owing to the jealous disposition of the Pathan 
and the desire of every scotion or sub-section, however small, to be sepa¬ 
rately represented. In Upper (Western) Miranzai, where the lamhardari 
arrangements of last Settlement were provisional, Mr. Barron had a free hand, 
and effected considerable reductions with little friction. Elsewhere reductions 
were effected where possible as vacancies occurred. During the Settlement the 
total number of posts was reduced from 1,349 to 1,247—the average being still 
more than four lambardars per village, and a careful scheme was drawn up for 
the guidance of the Collector to show what posts should he abolished on the 
death of the present incumbents. This thankless and invidious, but necessary, 
task was carried out by Mr. Barron with the thoroughness that characterized 
his work throughout. 


35. A strong subordinate revenue staff consisting of 7 Eield and 5 
„ . , . , , Office (including the Sadr ICanungo and 

his Assistant) Kauungos and 90 Pat- 
waris distributed equally in three grades of 3ls. 15, Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 and 
10 Assistant Patwaris has now been sanctioned for the district, and if properly 
supervised by the superior staff, the revenue administration of the district 
should in future be maintained at the high standard of efficiency to which it 
had been brought by the close of the Settlement. The branches of the work 
requiring particular attention are the crop inspections, mutations and parti¬ 
tions, improvements in irrigation, and a liberal and effective takavi system. 
The present Deputy Commissioner—Major Waterfield—has devoted much 
attention to the latter two objects with excellent results, and the policy should 
he carried on hv his successors. 


The Chief Commissioner, with the approval of the Government 

of India, is now pleased to confirm the 
new assessment, for a term of 20 years, 


36. 


Term of Settlement anti duration of tlie operations. 


beginning from Kharif 1903 in Koliat and Hangu and from Kharif 1904 in 


Teri. 


The Settlement operations if reckoned from the date of Mr. Barron’s 
assuming charge to the date of his departure from the district (January 1900— 
May 1906) lasted for over six years, the estimate being four years. All the 
assessments were, however, announced by November 1904, when Mr. Barron was 
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deputed as Secretary to the Indian Survey Committee, and he did not resume 
charge till 1st August 1905. During his absence the Deputy Commissioner—• 
Major Waterfield—carried on the current duties of the Settlement, but 
Mr. Barron’s absence undoubtedly retarded the completion of the operations. 
The proposals regarding revenue assignments, which should have been sent in 
along with or directly after the Assessment Reports, were not submitted till 
the close of the Settlement. The present report, though complete in manuscript 
before Mr. Barron left the district in May 1906, was not received in print till 
June 1907 : the revised edition of the Gazetteer has not yet been brought 
out. Had the Chief Commissioner been aware that Mr. Barron’s deputation 
would have involved this delay, he would have hesitated to agree to it. 

37. The Chief Commissioner has followed the revision of the Settle- 
nil , „ ment of Kohat—a district of which he 

Notice of officers. i i i i i • 

has had long personal experience—with 
great interest, and he is convinced that Mr. Barron’s -work in all branches is 
marked by thorough local knowledge, clear reasoning and sound judgment. 
He has cleared up many a tangled problem and put the revenue administration 
of the district, which had previously been rather haphazard and uncertain, on a 
sound and clear basis. The present report and the well chosen appendices to it 
give a lucid summary of the operations, and will be most valuable for reference 
to all officers who have to deal with revenue matters in Kohat. 

Mr. Barron received most valuable assistance from his Assistant, Lala 
Ganga Sahai, up to April 1904, when he was put in charge of the Kurram 
Settlement. His excellent work there has been acknowledged by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and further recognized by the grant of the title of Rai Sahib. 


M. E. O’DWYER, 

Revenue and Financial Secretary to the Flon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General , 

North- West Frontier Province . 


N.-YV. F. P. Sovt. Press. Peshawar.— 101 R, C.-S-1-C8-20S. 
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SETTLEMENT REPORT OF THE KOHAT DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


1. The Kohat District is the central of the live districts which are 

_ . . , now included in the North-West 

Botmaanes and areas. r, „ T T , i* 

frontier .Province ot India. It lies 
on the right or western bank of the River Indus, and comprises the greater 
portion of the rough hilly country between the valleys of Peshawar on the 
north and Bannn on the south. It is situated between 32* 45' and 33° 45 
north latitude, and between 70° 30' and 72° east longitude. 

Ou the east the River Indus forms Ihe boundary with tbe Attock 
District of the Punjab. To the south lie the Mianwali District of the Punjab 
and the Bannu District of the North-West Frontier Province. The boundary 
with Mianwali runs for the most part along the crest of a rugged range 
af Bills between 4,000 and 5,000 feet in height. The Bannu boundary is 
marked by a series of pillars across the open Marwat plain. On the west the 
district adjoins the country of the Wazirs, the Kurram River marking for 
a short distance its extreme westward limits. To the north-west lies the 
country of the Zaimusht and Orakzai tribes. The Snmana Range, reaching 
a height of 6,800 feet, here forms the boundary between the district and the 
Orakzai clans inhabiting the Kbanki Valley. Further east tbe hills north 
of the town of Kohat divide British territory from the country of the 
Sipaiah and Bizoti Orakzais and the Adam Khel and Jowaki Afridis, while 
on the Indus the Nilab Ghasha Range (4,740 feet high) separates the Kohat 
and Peshawar Districts. Wherever practicable the watershed, according to the 
custom of the country, marks an easily defined boundary line. 

The district is therefore essentially a frontier odb, lying between the 
indus and Kurram Rivers, with the Province of the Punjab on the east and the 
semi-independent Afridi, Orakzai and Wazir tribes on the north and west. 

The boundaries, though now properly demarcated for the first time 
along their entire length, have remained practically unaltered since annexation. 
Since the previous settlement, however, the Khwarra-Nilab Valley on tbe Indus, 
jiorth of tbe Nilab Ghasha, has been retransferred to the Peshawar District, 
to which it had belonged prior to 1854 ; the change took place in 189G. The 
effective occupation of the Samana Range in 1891 haB enabled us to carry the 
settlement measurements up to the actual boundary in this direction ; at the 
previous settlement they stopped short in the valley at the foot of the bills. 

The area of the district as now ascertained is 2,695 square miles, of 
which 460 square miles are cultivated. 

At the census taken in March 1901 the population was returned as 
217,865 persons. 

2. The interior of the district 


Physical features. 


consists of a series of narrow valleys 
separated by rugged hills. Most of 
these hills are from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
height. The main ranges are the 


in 


high rising to peakR nearly 5,000 feet 
Miranzai or Mir Khweli, separating the Miranzai Valley from the Kbattak 
country ; the Mirandai on the south of the Teri Valley; the Gargalot south of 
Gumbat; the Bahadur Kbel-Krar and the Malgin salt hills, and the Lawaghar 
hills on the southern edge of the district, tbe last named consisting of two ranges, 
the Shinghar and the Surgbar, of which the latter is the boundary with Mianwali. 

Between these ranges lie the cultivated valleys varying in width from a 
few hundred yards to 6 or 7 miles. The broadest of these are tbe Jarma- 
Kkarm£tu and Lachi plains, the open portion of the Miranzai Valley and the 
Chauntra plateau sloping westwards from the Bhangi Khel hills. 

Towards the Indus tbe country is a mere net work of barren hills and 
deep ravines culminating in the east of Shakardarra in a desolate wildernes* 
difficult to describe adequately. 
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The Thai tract on the Bannu border is quite different from the rest 
of the district. It is a level expanse of sandy soil and forms really part of 
the Marwat plain drained by the Kurram River. 

The southern or sunny sides of these rooky hills are almost destitute of 
vegetation. On the northern or shady slopes, however, there is often a good 
growth of scrub jungle consisting chiefly of wild olive ( olea Europeea), gurgura 
(iteptonia buxifolia) and sanatha (dodoncea viscosa). In the more sheltered valleyB 
in the uorth of the district the wild olive thrives well, and where there is water 
groves of shisham, palosa (acacia modesta) and mulberry are to be found. In the 
south of the district trees are more rare, being confined to places provided with 
springs. The salt hills are naturally quite bare. 


The only stream worthy of the name is the Kohat Toi which brings 
the drainage of the J£hanki Yalley and Lower Miranzai past Kohdt. Above 
Kohat the water is extensively used for irrigation, but unfortunately at this 
point the stream runs dry excepfin times of flood after rain in the Ocakzai hills. 
The water apparently sinks into the bed and wells up again at Dhoda below 
which a few villages are irrigated, but lower down the stream runs in a narrow 
channel between high cliffs until it reaches the Indus. The drainage of Upper 
Miranzai runs into the Kurrara at Thai, there being generally a little water in 
the Shkalai stream as it is called. The central portion of the district drains into 
the Indus chiefly through the Teri Toi in which the water, once it enters the salt 
region, is so brackish as to be useless for agriculture. The drainage of the 
south-western tract is towards the Kurram. Bub nearly all these streams, aa 
well as the ravines which feed them, are dry except immediately after rain when 


the hill torrents carry down an immense quantity of water. Every effort is 
made by the people to hold up this water and distribute it over their fields* 
but it is only in favourably situated localities, such as the Thai tract and to a 
less extent Miranzai, that far too large a proportion of the water does not find 
its way uselessly into the Indus. 

3. Rain-gauges are now maintained at five places in the district,—the 

head-quarters of the three tahsils, 
Kohat, HaDgu and Banda Ddud Shah, 
and also at Fort Lockhart and Thai. Returns have been kept at Kohat 
since 1856, but the records do not go back further than 1888 for the other plaoes. 
The average rainfall in inches has been— 



The average annual rainfall at head-quarters is 28 inches, and for the 
district generally a rough average of 20 inches may be taken. It will be seen 
later on that of the total cultivation 88 per cent, and of the crops actually 
harvested 82 per cent, are unirrigated. The importance to the agriculture of 
the district of obtaining seasonable rain can therefore hardly be exaggerated 
Kohat is too far north to be within reach of the regular monsoon. Most of the 
rain comes from the direction of the Tirah hills, though monsoon storms 
certainly affect the local rainfall. A rainfall dependent mainly on hill storma 
is necessarily extremely capricious in its effects. No portion of the year is cer¬ 
tain of obtaining its normal rainfall. A great deal depends too on the direction 
given to the storms by the hills they happen to strike. One valley may get an 
excellent shower of rain while the next does not receive a drop. This may be 
exemplified by a recent instance. In August 1905 while Haugu received 4*81 
inohos of rain and Teri (Banda Ddud Shah) 8'33 inches, the total fall for the 
month at Kohat was only ’3 of on inch I 


The distribution of the rain is of much more importance to agriculture 
than its total amount. In a favourable year showers in April and May and 
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good rain in July and the early part of August followed by an inch or so in 
September and the beginning of October will ensure a good kharif harvest. An 
October rainfall permits of the full area being ploughed for wheat and sown. 
Showers in November and December assist the wheat and gram and enable further 
sowings to be made. Rain iu the first half of January makes the wheat crop 
secure, and its outturn in grain and straw is improved by a fair amount of rain 
in February and March. The Kohat zamindaris not behind his brother farmers 
elsewhere in grumbling whether he gets too much rain or too little, but harvests 
above the average can be obtained iu a year thus sketched, though the total 
rainfall is well below the normal. 


Climate. 


Few districts, even in the north-weBb of India, experience such. 

extreme variations in heat and cold 
as Kohat. The months of January 
and February are generally very cold ; heavy falls of snow take place on the 
Samana ; the Mir Khweli Range and the hills just north of Kohat are usually 
covered with a whito cap for short periods. Snow has fallen in Hangu (2,815 
feet above sea-level), and a few flakes have been known in Kohat itself (1,700 
feet above sea-level). A bitter cold wind, which can be very raw indeed after 
rain, blows down the valleys. Camp life in these two months is often far from 
pleasant. Tho climate in March and April is excellent. The hot weather 
commences in May. Juno, July and August are very hot, and should the heat 
not be broken by occasional storms bringing rain from the iiills it becomes 
extremely oppressive, Unfortunately no official record of the temperature is 
kept. September is often hot, but the nights begin to get gradually cooler. 
In October punkhas are not required, and the weather for the rest of the year is 
dry and pleasant. 

The fierce heat of the three summer months is thus atoned for by the 
bracing nature of the* winter and early spring, and the climate is on tho whole 
a good one. 

5. The population of the district is almost entirely Muhammadan by 

Th. iatabium, ,u<l then hietey. “«#>"». *», ™ St 

the bum doctrine. In bamilzai there 
is a strong little colony of Shiahs, and the adjoining Orakzai clans are 
also of tho same faith, but the rest of the district is occupied by Sunis. 
The surrounding tribes, the Afridis, Wazirs, Zaimushts and most of the 
Orakzais are Sunis. 


At the last census out of 217,865 persons only 18,411 were found to be 
Hindus and Sikhs. A large proportion of these were men belonging' to the 
regiments of the Native Army quartered in the district at the time. The re¬ 
mainder compose the trading classes in the Kohat town and the small shop¬ 
keepers of the villages. A few Hindus have acquired land, but the area is 
insignificant. 

More than three-fifths of tho inhabitants are Pathans who form the land¬ 
owning class as a whole. The only other tribes owning an appreciable quan¬ 
tity of land are the A wans (one-tenth of the population), who are settled in a 
few villages near Kohat and are probably immigrants from Rawalpindi, and a 
certain number of Sayads. 

Among the Pathans the Khattaks, comprising considerably more than 
half the Pathnn population, are the most important tribe. They own nearly 
two-thirds of tho district. The other main tribe is that of the Bangasnes who, 
with their allies, the Nidzis, own practically the rest of the distriot. A few 
Orakzais, Afridis and Zaimushts own or cultivale a little land, but tho 
majority of the people shown in the census returns as belonging to these 
tribes, as well as all the Ghilzais and Wazirs, were merely temporary residents, 
spending the cold weather in the district with their camels and flocks of 
sheep and goats, or engaged either in the Balt trade from the Teri mines, or 
simply as daily labourers. 

Nothing is known of the history of the country t before the arrival and 
settling down of the KhattakB and Bangashes. There are however traces of a 
former Buddhist occupation of Kohat itself. Both tribes are said to have come 
here during the fifteenth century, and the tradition is that they drove the Orak- 
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zaia back into the hills. The Khattaks came from the south-west or Bannu 
direotion while the Bangashes entered the district from the Kurram Valley, 
The Khattaks occupied the whole of the south of the district and the 
land on the Indus, the Bangashes and Niuzis settling along the course 
of the Kohat Toi. 


The Bangashes consist of two main sections, the Gdr and the Samil. 
The latter occupy the Samilzai tappa; the former, sub-divided further into 
Baizais and Miranzais, hold the tappas bearing their respective names. 


The main sections of the Khattaks are the Baraks who are sub-divided 
into the Manzais, Manddns, Masbi Khel Uzds, and the Lands; the Sagris ; 
and the Akora Khattaks most of whom are now in the Peshawar District. The 
Seni and Khwarram sections are said to have originally been outsiders. 

Maps showing the distribution of the various sections of these tribes by 
villages will be found appended to the assessment reports. 

The language of the district is Pashtn. The Bangashes apeak the bard 
pxkkhtu of Peshawar and Kdbul. The Khattaks and Niazis talk a rough dialect 
of the softer Kandahari^pasMa. 

6, For revenue purposes the district is divided into three sub-divisions— 
_ ... .. the Kohdt, Hangu and Teri Tahsile, 

each under the charge of a Taheildar, 
with a Naib Tahsildar and the usual staff subordinate to him. 


The arrangement of the tahsils is far from being the most suitable that 
could be devised for facilitating the working of the revenue or almost 
any other branch of tlie administration. But the area contained in the Teri 
Tahsil must be kept as a separate entity, as will be explained further on. 
As long as that, is the case no better arrangement of tahsils than the 
present can be introduced, 

The Kohat Tahsil occupies the north-eastern part of the district, tl 

_. comprises the old local sub-divisions 

The Kub.t Tab.il. known ^ ^ 

Pattidla and Shakardarra tappas, It is divided into three separate portions 
by an intervening tract belonging to the Teri Tahsil, which Btretches down to 
the Indus on the east and up to the Jowaki hills on the north, thus cutting off 
the Shakardarra tappa, and the Zira and Pattiala tappas (now known as the 
Kohi Circle) from the main portion of the Kohdt Tahsil and from each other 
This is inconvenient but cannot be helped. 


The Samilzai tappa in the north-west of the tahsil is occupied by the 
Samilzai Bangashes. The Baizai Bangashes, though the dominant tribe in the 
tappa named after them, are not in exclusive possession of many villages. 
Their numbers appear always to have been small, aDd fratricidal feuds between 
different branches of the clan were so fierce that, some sections had entirely 
disappeared before annexation. The Baizais now hold a few villages round 
Kohat from Garhi Mudz Khan to Kharmatu. The southern portion of Baizai 
all along the Teri border is occupied by Niazis, while the AwSds are owners of 
several villages. The residents of Shakardarra are Sagri Khattaks. Zira and 
Pattiala are held by branches of the Akora Khattaks. 

Government is a large landowner in the tahsil, owning one-thirteenth 
of the total and nearly one-tenth of the cultivated area, 

The cultivation presents great variety. In the north-west we have the 
very highly cultivated and abundantly irrigated lauds along the bed of the 
Kohdt Toi, East of Kohat as the water channels from the Toi get longer the 
irrigation is more uncertain and is jealously distributed to the fields it can 
reach. In the south of Baizai there are large stretches of um'rrigated land with 
a more or less sandy soil. Shakardarra enjoys no irrigation, but on the main 
plateau tbe soil though light is good, retains moisture well, and in years of 
ordinary rainfall yields excellent crops. Towards the Indus the land is very 
broken and like the bare fissured country of the Zira and Pattiala tappas only 
repays cultivation in small level patches. 


The area of the tahsil is 479,942 acres, of which 68,491 acres are culti¬ 
vated. The irrigated area is 25,195 acres, nearly all fed from streams and 
spring*. The area irrigated from wells is infinitesimal, being only 285 acres. 
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The population is 78,747, of whom it is estimated that 64,550 depend on 
agriculture, giving a pressure per square mile of 73 persons on the total area, 
and 510 persons on the cultivated area. 

The tahsil is divided into 89 estates or villages. 

7. The HaDgu Tahsil consists praotioally of the Miranzai Valley situated 

in the north-west of the district, 
the Haegu T»haii. Tb e valley is nearly 45 miles long. 

It is bounded on the north by the Samina Range and on the south by an almost 
continuous range of hills stretching from Mir Khweli to Thai. To the south 
of this range there are a few hamlets, inhabited by Khattaks and others, but 
attached to parent villages in the main valley. . 

During the present settlement operations the two villages of Sumari 
Bala and Sumari Bayan occupied by Niazis, and the small A wan village of 
Jabbi have been transferred to the Kobat Tahsil. Hangu has been more than 
compensated by the demarcation of seven new villages on the southern slopes 
of the Samana, the creation of two new villages at the foot of the Bame range, 
and the formal inclusion as a separate estate of the plateau known as Cbapri 
WazirAn south of Thai. Even so, from a revenue point of view, the Hangu 
Tahsil is an extremely light charge as it contains only 43 estates. 

The eastern half, of the tahsil drains into the KohAfc Toi and the western 
half into the Kurram. The watershed between the two runs through the 


village of Kaki. 

Hangu is the head-quarters of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Thai Subdivision. This officer is the Deputy Commissioner’s assistant in exeroising 
political control overtbe neighbouring tribes, the KAbul Khel Wazirs and the Gar 
sections of the Qrakzais. Since 1891 a regiment of Native Infantry has been 
quartered at Fort Lockhart on the Samana, with a detachment holding the fort 
at Thai. The forts of Gulistan, Dliar and Sangar are held by a recently raised 
local corps, the Samana Rifles. For the further protection of the border there are 
several Border Military Police posts, and also some towers held by villagers or 
by the border elans under their agreements with the British Government. It is 
difficult to realise the great cbango that baa been effected in the peace and 
security of the valley since last settlement, and more especially since the occupa¬ 
tion of the SarnAna and the Kurram Valley. 

The inhabitants are Miranzai Ban pashes who own or cultivate nearly 
all the villages. West of Hangu there are three villages occupied by Niuzis; 
the Zaimushts own the village of Torwari ; the villages on the SamAna 
belong to Rabia Khel, Akhel and Ali Khel Orakzais. 

Government owns one-ninth of the total area and one-tenth of the culti¬ 
vated area, chiefly in the village of Hangu and its hamlets. 

The soil is mainly a good fertile loam. Most of the cultivation is un¬ 
irrigated assisted by embankments and tanks. Wherever water is available 
from springs and streams it is of course utilised, and small wells are being 
sunk in Upper Miranzai. Tlje rainfall being 26 inches in the year aod generally 
well distributed, the unirrigated crops are as a rule good. The greatest danger 
to cultivation comes not from drought but from the violent bail-storms which 
eweep across the valley from the Samana, especially during the summer months. 

The area of the tahsil iB 267,745 acres, of which 33,601 acreB are culti¬ 
vated. The irrigated area is 9,231. acres ; of this wells cover only 355 acres. 


The total population at the last census was 43,106, and it is estimated that 
the agricultural population is39,700. The latter flgure gives a pressure of 95 persons 
on a square mile of total area, and of 763 persons on each cultivated square mile. 


8 . 


Tho Teri Tahsil 

The Teri Taheil. 


comprises tho whole of the southern portion of the 
district, excluding Sbakardarra. Itootir 
tains a little more than half the total 


area of the distriot, and nearly two-thirds of the cultivated area. Less than 2 per 
cent, of the cultivation is irrigated ; part of the irrigation is derived from a number 
of wells in the Chauntra valley, but most of the irrigated land consists of small 
patches of land lying near springs and on the banks of streams. There is nothing 
to correspond to the rioh irrigated cultivation of the country between Kobat and 
Hangu. Much of the unirrigated land is however more open than in the two 
other tahsils and a good deal more care is devoted to its cultivation, so that on 
the whole the wheat and bajra oropa in Teri are the best in the distriot. 
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The agricultural population is entirely composed of Khattaks.- Their 
old tappas or sub-divisions of territory were Barak, Darra, Seni and Khwamnm 
The two last are occupied by Senis and Khwarrams; the inhabitants of 
the Darra tappa are chiefly Baraks for whom there was no room in the southern 
half of the tahsil. 

The boundaries of the tahsil have remained unaltered since the previous 
settlements. The number of Tillages or estates is 166. 

The Khau of Teri is the Chief of the Teri Khattaks. During Moghal 
and Afghan times the Khattak Chiefs were practically independent and 
held unlimited sway over their clansmen, tempered by the frequently exercised 
power of the latter to remove an unpopular chieftain. The Khans are 
descended from a powerful Malik named Ako or Akorai who lived in the latter- 
half of the sixteenth century. HU descendants are knowu as the Akor Khel. 
Since the end of the eighteenth century the Kdonship has been held by the 
family of Sarddr ShahMz Khan II. At annoxu.\.<>i. his great-grandson Khwrfja 
Mahomed Khan was Khan of Teri, and was g^vO-n a lease of the land held 
by his fellow tribesmen. For the valuable services rendered by him in the 
Mutiny the lease was confirmed to him and his heirs in perpetuity on condition 
of continued loyal service and subject to the annual payment of a tribute or 
quit-rent of Us. 20,000. Later on in 1873 Ivhwaja Mahomed Khau was made 
a K. C. S. I. and given the personal title of Nawab. One of his sons Kh&n 
Bahadur Abdul Qhafur Khan is now Khan of Teri. 

The land revenue in Teri is assessed and collected on exactly the same 
principles and methods as the land revenue in Kohat and Hangu, but is all paid 
into the treasury of the Khan. The Kliattak revenue-payers are full proprietors 
of their lands and in the same position as landowners in ordinary Jchdlsa tahsils. 
But in order to recognise the position of the Khau as their Chief and to some 
extent their over-lord, a portion of the land revenue (1| annas in the rupee) ia 
set aside as taluqd&ri , and has been deelated an impartible property descending 
integrally along with the Khanship to the Khan for the time being. 

The formal- Khans usod after the manner of Native Chiefs to collect » 
number of small miscellaneous due3. ’ These were all abolished during the 
previous settlement proceedings, with the exception of tirni and baka. Tirni is 
a grazing fee paid on camels, sheep and goats, and is thus a tax on the wa^te or 
grazing land which covers such a large area in the tahsil. ffuha is a house-tax 
paid entirely by non-agriculturists. The recovery of these dues is now 
regulated by the Teri Dues Regulation No. IV of 1902. The Khan is also allowed! 
to levy a small axe-tax Qculhdi i) or wood-cutters in the south-east of the tahsil. 

Government possesses a most valuable property in the tahsil in the shape 
of the Teri saw mines. The hills in the centre of the tahsil contain euormous beds 
of rock salt of a bluish grey colour. The mines or rather quarries now at work 
are situated in the villages of Malgin, oatta Ismail Khel, Bahadur Khel and Kark. 
The neighbouring villagers receive a considerable income from excavating the 
salt and from allowances. The income to Government from the salt duty is now 
over six lakhs a year. The Khan of Teri receives an allowance of Rs. 10,C0G 
a year from this income. 

Outside the salt area Government is not a landowner in this tahsil. Its 
place is naturally taken by the Khan. By certain judicial decisions passed 
recently an area of about 26,932 acres, consisting of eleven hamlets and lauds in 
seventeen villages, has been declared to form a property attaching to the 
Khanship mod descending with it to the Khan for the time being. Besides 
this the family of Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan of course owds a 
considerable area of valuable land in ordinary proprietary right. The only land 
belonging to Government is that occupied by encamping grounds, the railway, 
bungalows, police stations, &c. 

The area of the tahsil is 977,398 acres, of which 192,470 acres are 
•ultivated. The irrigated area is only 2,017 acres, the portion watered from 
veils being 661 acres. 

The last census gave the population as 96,012 practically all dependent on 
’grioulfcure and its connected trades. There are therefore 63 persons per square 
dale of total area, and 319 persons per square mile of cultivation 



CHAPTER II.—PREVIOUS ASSESSMENTS, 


9, The Emperor Akbar annexed Kohat to bis dominions in 1587. For 1 

the next 150 years the district form- 1 

Assessment under native rale. ed ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 gh a l Empire. After 

the sack o£ Delhi in 1739 by Nadir Shah, to whom the whole of the Trans-InduS 
tract was surrendered, Kohat was included in ; the Afghan Kingdom ruled by 
the successive dynasties of the Duranis, Abdjillis and Barakaais. It was 
not till 1882 that Ranjit Singh succeeded in reducing the Peshawar Sard&ra 
to the status of tributaries. In 1834 the first Sikh Governor, Autar Singh, 
Sindanvvala, was sent to Kohat. He introduced the idea of an established 
government to the Kliattaka by locating a Sikh Thanti at Teri; this small 
garrison was however massacred by the Khattak Chief, Rasul Khan, two yeara 
later. The Sikhs practically abandoned Kohtit in 1836 when Ranjit Singh 
gave the district 
Burakzai it: 

until the second Sikh War and the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. 


with Peshawar, to Sardar Sultan Mahomed Khan* 
service jagu*. This Sardar remained the virtual ruler of Kohat 


along 


During the period of Moghal and Afghan rule the revenue arrangements 
took the form of leases in favour of the local Khans. Few records remain to 
show what even the nominal revenue was supposed to be. The Teri Khans 
apparently squght confirmation in the chiefship from the Emperor at Delhi, 
and later on from the Duraui rulers of Kabul, but no regular tribute seems to 
have been levied. Their tenure was a purely feudal one, the Khattak lashhar 
or fighting force being available for service when called upon. The Chief of thb 
Sagris in Shekardarra paid an annual tribute to the Durani Kings of 80 fat-tailed 
sheep, and had to furnish 80 horse-men when required. 

When Ranjit Singh made Sultan Mahomed Khan jdgirdar of the district, 
its revenues were estimated at one and a half lakhs of rupees. The Sardar was 
he first to demand tribute as the price of his interference between rival 
ilaimants to the chiefship of the Khattaks. From 1836 to 1843 he leased out 
ihe Teri country to the Khan, Pastil Khan, for an annual payment of Rs. 40,000, 
,en horses and twenty camels. The Barakzai governors recovered part of 
heir revenue in Baizai and Samilzai direct, but leased out Miranzai and the 
greater part of Baizai to farmers. In 1848 Sulttin Mahomed Khan’s 
recoveries were approximately Rs. 76,700 from Baizai and Samilzai, and 
Rs. 18,000 from Lower Miranzai, which, with the Rs. 40,000 from the Khattak 
Khan, gives a total revenue of Rs. 1,34,700. Upper Miranzai was practically 
adepeudenb of the Baralcsais. 

From the actual cultivators the Kbftns and farmers, who acted as middle* 
nen, recovered revenue in kind, probably at much the same rates as prevail 
,rt the present day in the shape of rent, vis., one-third or one-half on irrigated 
iands, and one-fifth or one-fourth on unirrigated. In certain tracts this 
payment of revenue in kind was commuted to cash payments levied on houses. 
In Chauntra for instance the Khattak IChan collected Rs. 5 per harvest on each 
lugah or hearth; in Shakardarra the Khan recovered Rs. 4 per harvest on each 
house. Numerous petty cesses and vexatious dues were levied ou all who 
could pay, the only limit to extortion being the fear that the people might 
be driven to desert their lands, or to murder the lessee. 


10. For the first two years after annexation Kohtit was included in the 
„ «... , Peshawar District. . It was adminis* 

tered by Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir R.) Pollock as Assistant Commissioner under .Rhe Deputy Commissioner 
of Peahatvar. In May 1851 Kohat was formed into a separate district with 
Captain (afterwards General Sir John) Coke as its first Deputy Commissioner. 


Lieutenant Pollock made two rough annual settlements of the Kobtitand 
Hangu Tahsila for the two years during which he was in charge. His 
arrangements do not appear to have been reported for orders. He seems to 
have followed as far as possible the system of leases or farms which he found 
in force. His first summary settlement of 1849-50 amounted to Rs. 1,05,850, 
but in the following year he reduced the assessment to Rs. 1,01,25.5. This 
included Miranzai, Samilzai, Baizai aud Shakardarra, but not the Khat' ak tappas 
Zira and Pattiala. 



B 

In 1851-52 Captain Coke made a more elaborate, but still -very summary, 
#«ttlement of Baizai, Sdmilzai and Mjranzai, which was sanctioned by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab for a period of three years. The main feature of 
this settlement was the grant of a great majority of the villages on lease to the 
more important lamb&rdars or waliks, as well as to non-resident lessees. The 
malilcn and lessees realised in kind from the villagers at one half on irrigated, 
and one*fourth on unirrigated lands, and paid the revenue in cash. In a few 
villages the settlement was made with the proprietary body in the shape of a 
cash assessment on the hakhras or shares in which the villages were held. The 
result of these proceedings was to reduce the revenue in these three tappas from 
Bs. 94,000 to Rs. 90,600. 

In 1854-55 Captain Coke in his second summary settlement reduced this 
demand still furthez*, and put the assessment at Bs. 72,800 only. At this set¬ 
tlement a great increase took place in the number of agreements made with the 
villagers direct without the intervention of lessees. Tito assessment of Shakar- 
darra and Upper Miranzai remained unchanged at Lieutenant Pollock’s figures. 
But owing to the incapacity of Afzal Khan, the jagirdar of the Ziri and Pattiala 
iappai, the direct management of this tract was assumed for the first time, and 
a revenue of Rs. 1,667 was imposed. The area on which Lieutenant Pollock 
had in 1849-50 put an assessment of Rs. 1,05,250 was in 1854-55 called upon to 
pay only Rs. 80,050, a reduction of 24 per cent. 

This light assessment was sanctioned for five yeaz’S, but was found 
generally to work so well that it was confirmed for a further period of three 
years, and again in 1863 a further extension of three years till the end of 
1865-66 “ and thereafter until revision be effected ” was ordered. In the end 
its currency ran to 1877-78 when the first regular settlement took its place. 
During this period the Deputy Commissioners from time to time revised the 
assessments of individual villages, and where considerable increases iu cultivation 
had occurred the reveuuo was slightly raised. The fourth summary settlement, 
which thus Remained in force for 24 years, was undoubtedly a lenient one, but 
moderation was more than justified by the backward and turbulent state of the 
country. 

In the Teri Tahsi! annexation was followed by as little interference as 
possible in the internal affairs of the Khattaks. Small military posts were 
established on the Baunu Hoad for its protection, and a police tbana was 
plaoed at Teri. A duty was imposed on the salt excavated from the mine. 
But the revenue administration remained entirely in the hands of the Khan, 
Khwaja Mahomed Khan. No summary settlements wore undertaken. Lieutenant 
Pollock, however, in 1850 made a rough euquiry into the amount of revenue the 
villages were paying to the Khdu ; this consisted simply of a record of the Khan’s 
receipts for that year. But, as rough agreements were taken in 1850 for the 
Barak tract and in 1851 for the rest of the tabsil, stating for cash paying villages 
the amount of revenue payable to the Khan, and for others the share of the 
produoe to which he was entitled, the proceedings may be regarded as a sort of 
Bumraary settlement. No formal authority attached to Lieutenant Pollock’s 
note' 1 , but they and the agreements must for all practical purposes have been 
regarded by all parties in this wild country as fixing the revenue demand. As a 
result of hifl enquiries Lieutenant Pollock estimated the KMn’s revenue at 
Rs 50,000. 

The total land revenue of the district fifty years ago is Bhown approxi¬ 
mately in the following table:— 


Summary aettleraent of 

1849-60. 

1860-61. 

1051-62. 

1854-66. 

T&ifasil m ••• ••• ••• 1 

Ks. 

80,013 

Bk. 

76,295 

R« 

V o3«> 

Rg. 

00,366 

EflDgB |) »• •*.* | 

26,339 

28,231 

S2PP9 j 

21,348 

Teri „ . -. 

60,000 

80,000 

£0 000 i 
j 

60,600 

Totfltl mi .,t j 

1,66,852 

1,51,223 

1.47,-'44 ] 

1,31,714 
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The dealings of the British Government with the Khan of Teri may be 
briefly noted. At annexation the lease of the tahsil was given to him for 
Rs. 81,000, as he had taken the side ot the British in the second Sikh War. In 
1850 certain obnoxious taxes included in the lease were abolished by order of 
Government, and the tribute was lowered to Rs. 25,000. In 1851 Khan 
Khwuja Mahomed Khan was given a lease for five years at Its. 20,000 per annum. 
In 1855 the lea*<e was granted to him at this rate for life, and in 1858 for his 
services* in the Mutiny the grant was, as already noted in paragraph’ 8, confirmed 
to him and his heirs at this rate in perpetuity. 


In 1855 the amount recovered by Government in land revenue from the 
Kohat District may therefore be said to have been just about one lakh of 
rupees per annum. 


11. Kohat was the last of the districts of the Punjab, except Simla, to be 

brought under a regular settlement. 

Ihe regular setl laments. wa g n ot until the end of 1874 that 

the Government of India in their letter No. 307 R. (Foreign Department), 
dated 80th December, issued orders for the fhvt regular settlement of 
the Kohat Tahsil and of Lower Mirnnzai in the Hangu Tahsil. Upper 
Mivanzai remained under summary settlement, it being considered unwise to 
attempt field measurements in such wild country. The Teri Tahsil was entirely 
outside the scone of the settlement. 


Measurements began in the cold weather of 1874-75. In July 1875 

t Captain E. G. Hastings,- Settlement 

Omcer or Peshawar, was appointed 
to the charge of the Kohat Settlement in addition to his own duties. His 
assessment report was submitted in December 1877. The new assessment in 
the regularly settled poition of the district Was introduced from kharif 1878. 
The report on the summary settlement of Upper Miranzai and tfee introduction 
of the new revenue there followed in 1879. In September of that year Major 
Hastings was appointed Political Officer to the Kabul Field Force and relieved 
of the settlement charge. The work of winding up the settlement continued 
until September 1882' under Major T. J. C. Plowden and Mr. II St, G. Tucker, 
Deputy Commissioners. The latter officer wrote the Final Settlement Report. 
There had been considerable delay in deciding the knotty questions connected 
with the ownership of’the village of Haugu and its adjoining hamlets owing to 
the claims raised by the Hangu Khans. The Punjab Government in their Reso¬ 
lution No. 179, dated 13th March 1-886, finally sanctioned the Settlement for a 
period of twenty years with effect from kharif 1881. 


In Mae meantime the arrangements of tlie Khan of Teri for the collection 

of his revenue had broken down. In 
the hot weather of 1880 the Barak 
Khnttaks, occupying the southern portion of the tahsil, broke out into open 
revolt against his authority. They had realised the advantages conferred by a 
lenient fixed assessment on the liangushes, and on their neighbours on the other 
side, the Baiuiuchis and Marwats in the- Bannu District, where a regular settle¬ 
ment had been brought into force from the autumn of 1877. The reason they 
alleged for their rebellion was the oppressive- nature of their Chief’s revenue 
administration. The disaffection of the Baraks was brought to a head by the 
demands made on them for service during the Afghan War owing to the “ great 
“ and perhaps indiscreet zeal of the Nawab in the service of Government during 
“a tune <f serious crisis.” The state of feeling remained so unsatisfactory that 
it was decided with the consent of both parties to carry out. a sun :nary settle¬ 
ment of the Barnlc tract in order to define more completely the respective rights 
and liabilities of the Nawrih and his tribesmen. Notification No*. 540-t, dated 
4th October 1888, issued by the Punjab Government, placed the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. H. St. G. Tucker, in ebarge of the operations. His new 
assessments were introduced from kharif 1886,- the proceedings coming to 
% close with the Punjab Government letter No, 348, dated 15th July 1890, 
sanctioning the settlement for a period of fifteen years until rabi 119*>1 whea 
the settlement of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils expired. 



The loanable result of this successful i-sne of the B6rnk revolt was;» 
■demand from the rest of the-Kbattaks for a similar settlement, a demand which 
received considerable impetus from the do >1 It in 1889 of‘.he powerful old Chief 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan. His successor Mahomed Zuffar Khan, 
instead of attempting to ease off the aituali >n by leniency, aggravated matters 
by trying to realise in kind revenue which Ins faili>*> had collected by means 
of cash leases. The consequence was that the Khattaks refused to pay any 
revenue at all, and their demand fu*a s-tf bum-nt could nob under the circum¬ 
stances be resisted. To this the Kluii , tin .Ideas he was to collect law dues in any 
form, gave a reluctant consent. The commencement, of operations was sanctioned 
by the Punjab Government in August 18 *0, theaett lament being, like the Barak 
one, carried out by the Deputy Commissioner in addition to Ids other duties. 
The new assessments were introduced from kliarif 1893, and were confirmed 
by Punjab Government letter Ko. 003, dated 0th Juno 1898, for a term of eight 
years ending with rabi 1901, in order that the whole district might come under 
re-settlemenb at one and the same time. 

The settlement operations now being reported upon constitute therefore 
the first attempt to deal with the district us a whole. In Bar Mirau/.ai (and 
in the Khwarra pippas row forming pait of the Peshawar District) the 
present is the first regular settlement with fullv prepared wap* and records of 
rights. In Barak also this is nominally the first regular settlement, f.lu ugh 
Mr. Tucker’s Settlement of 1883-80 was summary only in name, the records, 
maps and procedure being as complete as in a regular settlement of the 
ordinary type. In the Koliat Tahsil, in Kuz Miranzai and in the northern 
part of Ten the first revision of tho regular settlement hap now beeq 
carried out. 

This extraordinary variety in the conditions and circumstances under 
which the previous assessments were effected, has not tended to simplify the 
work of revision, nor have otherwise avoidable complications been reduced 
by the wide divergencies in the terms for which the expired assessments 
have run or by the number of hands through which the discussion of their 
details passed, It will have been seen that settlement operations of one 
kind or another were in progress more or less continuously in the district 
from 1871’ to 1SH8. The burden of this lias however only fallen on the 
bend-quarters establishment, for taking the different parts of the district the 
people Live been singularly free from n e harassment attendant on settlements. 
The Koliat and Hangu Tabaiis have enjoyed unusually long terms of assessment, 
extending in the case of the lenient fourth summary settlement from 3 851-55 
to 1377-78, and in the case of the regular settlement from 1878-79 to 1902-03, 
periods of 24 and 25 years. In the Barak lappa of Teri the expired 
settlement has run for; 18 years from 1880 87 to 1903-04, and even the 
more recently settled Khattsk tappas have.had a fixed assessment for 31 years. 

The methods adopted in the previous assessments though they varied 
in details were the same in principle. In each tho assessment took tho shape 
of a cash demand fixed for the term <1' the settlement, and limited in 
accordance with tho AsSe.-sment Instructions of 1873 (Appendix T. B. of the 
Settlement Manual,) to one half of the estimated Det assets of each estate. 
The different calculations by which the Settlement Officers arrived at their 
results have been explained iu the assessment reports, and 1 need not repeat 
the explanations here. Except in the unmeasured liar Miranzai Circle, the 
basis of the estimates was a careful measurement of the cultivated area, an 
appraisement of the crops grown on that area b anded on crop experiments, 
ami a calculation of the net assets of the landlords from the produce rents 
usually p"id by tenants-at-will. The total fair revenue of each assessment 
circle having been th.:s ascertained and sanctioned, its distribution between 
the estates was carried out by tho Settlement Officers according to their 
knowledge of the circumstances of each village. A slight departure from the 
system of assessments fixed for the whole term of settlement took place in 
the Thai Circle of the Tori Tabsil, where, in order to mitigate the increase 
over the previous assessment, a progressive enhancement of 12^- per cent, 
after the lapse of five year§, i. <?., from kharif 1891, was sanctioned. 



The result* of these settlements are shewn in the following tab's 


| Kevanun de- 
t ns ajid prior 
•to 


tf^lf net assets 
estimate of 
Settle, ruenfc. 


Apsess.me.nt 
pamrtioned by 
(7averumer»t. 


Assessment 
imposed in 
distribution 
over estate*. 


Total assess' 
■raent including 
area.he id reve- 
nue free. 



... 


] Ktnttak 



(ttUhsil... 

... 



*32,000 

*40,000 


Total District 


72,000 
3,50,650 


}., 00 ; 475 

2 , 17,022 



When the Kohai-Hangu Settlement took place it was the custom 
to exclude areas? held revenue free from the calculation of the half net 
assets estimate. Such .areas were after wards nominally assessed for the 
(Calculation of ceases at the rates obtaining on the Jkhalsa land in .each village. 
In the two settlements in the Teri Tahsil the half net assets estimates 
embraced the whole of the cultivated area. For (he district as a whole the 
sanctioned assessments amounted to 88 per cent., and tire assessments actually 
imposed by the Settlement Officers to 86 per c,ent. of the half net assets 
estimates then framed. 

hough tl.e land revenue of the district apparently increased by 
Rs. 38,600 the undertaking of these settlements was by no means a profitable 
enterprise for Government. So large were the concessions granted to the 
villagers and leading men in frontier remissions (see paragraph ,38' infra) and 
jagirs, mutifis and inams (see paragraphs 48 to 50 infra) that in the Kohat and 

Bnngu Talis,Is the amount payable to 

* Paragraph 14, Kohat-IIangu Assessment Report. . « 

* y R t-he treasury was only Es. 69 5 o26,* 

representing actually a decrease of almost Rs 5,200 as compared with the previous 
realizations. The tribute of the Khan in Tori being fixed, no increase in revenue 
was of course expected in that tahsil; But in 1881 in consideration of bis 
services in the Afghan War thu amount payable by the N.awab had been reduced 
fo Es 18,000 for ins lifetime. This reduction lapsed with his death, but was 
regranted to the present Killin' in 1895 because of the pecuniary loss he was 
supposed to . have suffered in connect/bn with the Khattak Settlement, Th© 
reduction has lapsed wi'h the se tlement. 

After the completion of the settlements Government therefore only 
recovered Rs. 87,500 in land revenue from the district. Sir Charles Aitchison, 
when sanctioning the Koliat-Hangu Settlement in 1886, said that the object 
of the settlement was pot so much to increase the Government rent-roll ps 
to give the pec.de a fair record of rights. The Teri Settlements were, in the 
words of Sir Tennis Fitzpatrick in 189.5, not an ordinary piece of revenge 
work but really involved the adjustment of the terms of a political and. 
agrarian revolution on a small scale. A good record of rights was obtained 
and the revolution was adjusted in a fairly satisfactory manner, so that no 
further words need be wasted in lamenting the disappointing results from a 
pecuniary point of view. 

12. Enough lias been said to show that Captain Hustings’ assessment 

of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils was 

Subsequent revenue history, , •, , TT ■ 

am extremely Jement .one. His esti¬ 
mates of yit-ld and commutation prices were very moderate, and his actual 
, . assessments were considerably below 

(See paragraphs 4 and 5 of totter No. 101 H., dated 3lst , . v , 

August 1903, frttnytto Ecv. Sec, to the Oil. Con:r., N.-W. F, J>1S estimates. • lhlS Settlement HA* 

p„ reviewing the ."lohat-Haugu Assessment Heport). turally therefore worked very smoothly 
ip practice. During the twenty years from 1882-83 to 1901-02 the total 
amount of land revenue suspended owing to unfavourable seasons was less than 
Rs. 38,000 or only 1-2 per cent, of the total demand. The greater part of this 
sum was subsequently collected after good harvests. The amount which had 
eventually to be remitted was only Rs, 4,470. Hailstorms occasionally did a 


♦These figures are merely estimates of the Khin’erecoveries from land revenue. 

t Excess in assessment imposed over assessment sanctioned due to super-imposition of taluqdari Mg 
paragraph @3 below. 
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great deal of damage,, but appreciable loss from locusts was only recorded in 
one year (1891-92). The' amount of revenue remitted owing to these unfore¬ 
seen calamities was however less than Rs. 17,000 in the twenty years. The' 
only difficulty experienced in the collection of the demand has been not with 
the ordinary small land holders, but with the influential Khans round Kohat,, 
who have occasionally endeavoured t > abuse their position in a way that has 
made things awkward for the revenue staff. 

Mr. Tucker’s Barak assessment was a moderate one-. It was, in the 
opinion of the late Colonel Wace, an opinion endors-d List year by the chief 
Commissioner, a closer one and pitched at higher rates than would have been 1 
assessed in this exposed frontier tract ■ if f-iovemmeut had not. assigned its 
revenue t i the Khan. But Colonel Waco did not ihink that the- assessment 
was higher than the landowner had previously be<-n paying,, i.e., including 
irregular ces es then abolished, at any one Vs anticipation that the demand; 
could easily be met has been fully justified. In only oim harvest (kliarif 1899) 
has it been found necessary to grant suspensions aud- then only to the extent 
of Rs. 727. 

The Khatta’k assessment was on the other hand a heavy one. It was 
pitched at a much higher rate than the Barak one,, and its distribution was a 
matter of great difficulty. This was partly due to a mistaken attempt to place 
some little reliance on-the figures furnished by the Khan and his diiodns as to 
his realizations from the tract. The problem was complicated by the old 
division of the villages into those paying revenue in c-tsh and these paying 
in kind and by the almost nominal Mims to which the Khan’s recoveries from the 
villages on the Wazir border were admittedly confined. Some inequality in the 
distribution, was therefore almost inevitable at the time, but it developed into a 
serious hardship-in some villages. More especially was this the case in the worst 
part of the tract, the eastern portion of the Soni-Khwarrant' Circle. After 
the arrears which had, accumulated during the time the settlement was in 
progress had been worked off, suspensions were however granted only in one 
harvest (kharif 1899) as in Barak, the amount being Rs. 1,149. No suspended 
revenue lias subsequently been remitted in the Teri Talisih 

Kohfit is not a district which is liable to famine. But the great majority 
of the villages are entirely dependent on the rainfall for their crops, and 
considerable hardship.is caused-by its failure or unseasonable distribution. It 
cannot be- said that in a district which is so largely an unirrigated: one, there 
has been any tendency io excessive liberality in granting temporary suspensions 
of revenue. It is trun that in< bad seasons the people- have little hesitation in 
travelling far afield in search of employment which in the past has generally 
been plentiful. They have also considerable extraneous resources, as will be 
seen, from their wagos in Government service, from their camels, cattle and 
flocks, and from the products of their waste area such as mazri. Their revenue 
has moreover been on the whole light and tne demand has been paid with 
little difficulty. However now tint attention has been drawn to the matter, 
it is probable that tile poorer classes of revenue-payers in the outlying villages, 
will receive more sympathetic treat men Hitherto the display of Sympathy 

has been too largely confined to men of substance who forced themselves and 
their affairs on the notice of the authorities. 


To conclude this review of the past revenue history of the district the 
following table is given to show the effect of the usual small changes 
in the revenue during the currency of the-assessments :— 


1 

Tatisil. 

At the commkmcbment ox the 

EXl'I BED'S ii'tTl.lsMEHTS. 

At tub end or the expired- 
Settlements-. 

Total 

revenue. 

Assigned; 

Recover-* 

able. 

Recover¬ 

able.- 

Assigned, j 

Total 

revenue. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kobat 

•»* »** 

**• 

77,3:15 

27,953 

49,382' 

45,464 

29,553 

75,017 

Hangu. 

... 

• •• 

31,092' 

10,948 

20,144 

19,440 

11,060 

30,500 

Teri 

**. • •• 

**■ i 

S6,f-i33 

10,639 

76,1.91- 

71,243 

17,158 

88,401' 


District 


1,95,260 

49,540 

1,45,720 

1 

1,36,147 

57,77* 

1,93,918 
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The figures in the last three columns are taken from the assessment 
reports and are for the year 1901-02 for Kokat and Hangu, and for 1902-03 for 
Teri. The revenue shown as assigned in Teri consists of jagirs, indms and 
muofis held by Akor Khels and other Kkattaks from and at the pleasure of the 
Kb&n of Teri. 

The decrease in the revenue of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils is due 
chiefly to the acquisition of a considerable quantity of valuable land for the 
Khushbalgarh-Kohat-Thal Railway. The progressive assessment already men¬ 
tioned in the Thai Circle of Teri is the cause of the slight increase in the total 
revenue of that tahsil. The enhancement in the amount of revenue assigned 
by the Khan in Teri is nominal. The status of the Akor Khel jagirdars in the 
Khattek tract had not been definitely decided at the time of the settlement. 
Though the amounts drawn by them were only brought on to the revenue 
papers after the orders of Government had been received in 1898, the jagirdars 
had remained all along in the enjoyment of their grants. This subject is fully 
discussed in paragraph 18 of the Teri Assessment Report. 
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useless by the action of mountain torrents. The reclaiming of land from the 
hill side counterbalances this however. 

On the whole therefore I think it is safe to say that cultivation has 
remained practically stationary, while there has certainly, been considerable 
improvement in the profits from agriculture, due to the more careful develop¬ 
ment of the better as distinguished from the poorer classes of land. 

i4. It is evident from the preceding paragraph that no argument for 
. an enhancement of the land reve- 

Rise in prices, , , . , 

mie can be based on au increase m 
cultivation. But there are other factors which have to be taken into account. 
There has undoubtedly been a great ad vance in the general prosperity of the 
district. This is due to the peace and tranquillity which Government has 
•secured to the people by the occupation of the Samana and the Kurrara Valley 
and by the provision of improved means of communication of all kinds. In these 
respects there has been a great change in the last thirty years, and Government 
is now entitled to expect in return for these benefits a larger share in the 
proceeds of agriculture than it could fairly demand in the rougher dayB of 
trouble and isolation. 

One of the best proofs of these improvements is their effect in raising 
and steadying the prices of agricultural produce. In the following table a 
comparison is made bet ween the average prices per mauud at which the 
chief crops of the district were selling prior to and since the Kohdt Settle¬ 
ment. For the prices since 1875 only those obtaining at harvest time have 
been considered : — 


Crop. 

l 

Average 

prices, 

1857-1876. 

Average harvest prices , 1 
1875—1899. ( 

Crops. 

Average 

prices, 

1857-1876. 

Average harvegt prjcss, 
1875—1899. 

For the 
25 years. 

For 20 
ordinary 
years. 

Bor the 
25 years. 

For 20 
ordinary 
years. 

i 

Its. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 


Bb. a. 

Bb. a. 

Rs. a. 

Wheat 

i 8 

2 7 I 

2 0 

1 

Bajra ... 

1 2 

1 15 

1 11 

Barley 

0 U 

1 8 

1 3 

Kar.gni... 

0 14 

2 1 

2 1 

Gram ... 

1 6 

2 5 

1 U 

Moth 

1 3 

2 4 

2 1 

Taramira 

2 14 

3 6 

3 4 

Mnng ... 

1 13 

2 14 

2 10 


(Unhusked) 

(H nuked) 

(Hu sked) 





Rice 

i :l 

3 6 

3 0 

Til 

3 5 

5 1 

4 15 

Maize 

1 2 

1 14 

1 12 

Cotton ... 

3 7 

4 1 

4 1 


The figures given in the fourth and eighth columns as the average 
harvest prices for twenty ordinary years are obtained by excluding the 
prices of the three years of the Afghan War (1878-8!) and the 
two years of the Tirali Expedition (1896-97). In these years the use of Kohat 
as a base for large bodies of troops and the collection of huge transport trains, 
dislocated prices to such an extent that it would not be fair to include them in 
calculating averages. In 1896-97 wheat was actually selling at times in Kohat 
at Bs. u a maiind. It may be remarked however that such of the Kohat zemin¬ 
dars as had surplus produce to sell reaped the benefit of these extraordinary 
prices. 

To arrive at an estimate of the general rise in prices which has taken 
place since 1875*76, the value of the main staples, for which the information is 
available, has been worked out at the average prices obtaining in 1857—1876 
md in the twenty ordinary years in 1875—1399. For this calculation the gross 
jroduce as now ascertained of the following crops has been adopted 

Kohat. —Wheat, barley, gram, taramira , maize, bajra, kangwi, moth, 
mung, til and cotton. 

Hangu. —Wheat, barley, maize, bajra, kangni, mung, til and cotton. 
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Bdrak,— Wheat, barley, gram, bajra, moth, mting and cotton. 

Khattah. —Wheat, barley, gram, taramira, maize, bajra, mung and 

COtfcOD, 


The results at e 



Kobat. 

Hangu. 

Teri. 

District 

At average prices obtaining 1857—1876 
At average harvest piices 1875—1899 

Rs. 

4,52,239 

6,39,400 

Rs. 

3,15,337 

4,56,687 

1 

Rs. 

8,92,876 

12,44,650 

Rs. 

16,60,452 

23,40,737 


This gives an all round rise of 41 per cent, in the value of the agricul¬ 
tural produce of the district. The couclusions I derived from these figures in the 
assessment reports were that there had been a rise in prices of 40 per cent, in 
the Kohat Tahsil, of nearly 45 per cent, in Hangu, of 30 per cent, in the Barak 
tract, and of 10 percent, in the Khattak part of the Teri Tahsil, since their respec¬ 
tive settlements. The Settlement Commissioner, Mr. Wilson, in reviewing the 
Kohat-Hangu Assessment Report thought it might be taken as certain that actual 
prices had risen on the whole by more than 40 per cent, since Captain Hastings' 
Settlement. But the Chief Commissioner when passing orders on the report 
was of opinion that the rise had probably been under-estimated. In Teri the 
Chief Commissioner accepted my couclusions as to the rise in actual prices, but 
remarked that in a country like Teri where there is no large surplus available 
for export a rise in prices, so far from benefiting the zamindar, might be a 
positive disadvantage to him in so far as he had to purchase food grains to supple¬ 
ment his home-grown produce. This is true of bdjra of which the people of the 
district make their daily bread, but not so much so of wheat which the ordinary 
zamindar hardly ever eats himself, but grows for sale to wealthier communities. 

It may be of interest to note here the prices at which wheat and bajra 
have been selling at harvest time in the Kohdt and Bannu markets since the 
averages used for this report were drawn up— 


Price per ma mo at harvest time. 


Yeabs. I Wheat , I Bajra. 


Koh&t. Bannu, I Kohat. I Bannu* 


i?s. a. p, Rs. a, p. Rs. a. p. Its. a. p. 

1900 . 3 10 0 3 2 2 2 6 7 2 15 3 

£901 . SCO 2 5 3 2 4 1 1 15 9 

1902 . 3 0 0 2 6 3 1 13 9 2 1 2 

1903 . 2 13 9 2 1 9 L 14 0 19 7 

1904 . 1 15 8 3 6 8 1 6 10 1 12 2 

1905 .. 2 2 3 1 12 1 2 1 3 2 8 0 

Average .. 2 12 3 2 3 0 1 15 9 2 9 4 


Wheat is cheaper in Bannu than in Kohat, b ijra as a rule is dearer. In 
only one year out of the last six has the price of either grain at Kohat fallen 
below the average price adopted for assessment purposes (vide paragraph 30). 
Most of the Thai and much of the Nari-Chauntra wheat goes to Bannu and the 
price there regulates the profits of the zemindars. 


15. Possibly in no respect has there been a greater improvement dur- 

Commnnic&tions. the hst * verity-five years than ill' 

the matter of commumcatians. In 
1880 the only metalled road in the district was the road from Kohat to Khushbab 
garh. The Bannu road was only metalled for the first three miles out of 
Kohat; there were no bridges on it. Mr. Tucker says it was kept in fair repair, 
and was practicable for carts and ekkas, but as the road ran in many places 
along the bed of mountain torrents it was often impassable during rainy weather 
The road from Kohat to Hangu was unmetalled and beyond Hangu ta Tha* 
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became a mere track again after the exigencies of the Afghan Campaign were 
finished. The Peshawar road after the unsuccessful attempt made to improve 
it in 1877 was left in a state of nature, the only portion kept under repair oh 
this side of Matanni being the actual ascent and descent of the Kohat Kotal. The 
side roads and village paths were desperately rough. 

The railway was extended from Rawalpindi to Ktmshbalgarh during the 
Afghan War. The Indus was crossed then as now by a bridge of boat! 
which used to be dismantled during the rains but is now kept open all the year 
round. A light railway on a 2' 6" gauge was constructed from Khushbalgarh 
to Thai in 1901-02. It was opened for traffic to Kohat in May 1902, and in 
April 1903 to Thai. It is now undergoing conversion to the broad-gauge, and 
a railway and road bridge is being constructed over the Indus. This bridge 
will, it is hoped, be finished in a year or two. Surveys have been made for a 
continuation of the railway to Parachinar in the Knrram Valley. 

The road from Kohat to Hangu was metalled some time ago. In 
the past few years metalling and bridging on the portion on to Thai has been 
actively pushed on, though the road still runs through the bed of all the large 
streams. The crossing over the Khanki stream at Hais is the only place where 
traffic is incommoded, freshets occasionally rendering the passage actually 
dangerous. 

The Bannu road was realigned and metalled in 1889, when all the 
ravines and large nullahs were bridged with the exception of the broad sandy 
Changosh nullah beyond Latambar. It is now in excellent condition and is 
traversed daily by a through tonga service between Bannu and Peshfiwar. A 
branch cart-road has just been constructed to the Jatta Salt Mines, 

The improvement of the road through the Kohat Pass to Peshawar hung 
fire from 1877 to 1900-0], when an agreement was entered into with the 
Afridis, under which the road has been metalled, and made as safe as Piccadilly. 
At the same time a new alignment possible for wheeled traffic was made over 
the hotal. 

The other main roads are - 

the Kbairabad (Attock) road taking off from the Khushhdlgarh road 
eight miles from that, village and running over the Eildb 
Ghasha past the Lukh Talao and Nizampur thanas ; 
the road from Hangu to Fort Lockhart and the Samana posts, connect¬ 
ing with the Shiuawari-Kahi and the Shinawari-Nariab roads; 
the road from Kohat. to Sbakardarra past Dhoda and Malgin ; 
the Tbal-Teri and Thai-Bahadur Khtd roads, and the salt roads from 
Jatta Ismail Khel to Malgin and thence on via Nakband to the 
Kohat-Khushhalgarli road; 

the Banda Daud Sbah-Ksrk and Bahadur Khel-Kark roads over 
the Krar Range ; and 

the Shnknrdarra-Kark-Latambar road through the Chauntra valley. 

A road has been constructed and partially opened out between Thai and 
Idak in the Tochi Valley, but it runs across the border outside this district. 

A great deal has been done lately to improve these roads, and many others 
of less importance, especially by the Sjilfc Department in the Teri Tahsil. 
Enough has been said to show that a vast improvement has taken place. Only 
a few of the main roads are fit for carts, but owing to the rough and broken 
face of the country the people are naturally restricted to camel, bullock and 
donkey transport. Except at the salt n .n*,-:- 5 u • affic in the interior of the 
district is not sufficient to justify the expense of metalling the roads. To 
encourage the use of carts in billy country unless the roads are exceptionally 
well made and carefully aligned would be mere cruelty to the undersized ill-fed 
bullocks which are to be found in the villages. Since the advent of the rail¬ 
way the little wheeled transport that there was in the district has diminished. 
The steam engine, the only possible competitor with the camel, has already 
been introduced, and all we should attempt to do now is to make things easier 
for that most indispensable animal. 

As to river transport there are erries on the Indus at Shadipur and 
Makhad, but the traffic there and in boats n the river can hardly be said to 
affect the distriot. 
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16. Since the Regular Settlement a census of the population bas been 

taken on two occasions, viz. ; in 1891 
Population. aM( j iQQ1. The resalts ate shown 


below. Owing to changes in boundaries the figures for the Census of 1881 
do not quite ugree with those given in Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Report:— 


Tahsil. 

HU 

1901. 

... ••• ••• ••• 

59,726 

73,445 

78,747 

Hangu . . ... 

30,520 

36,242 

43,106 

Tan .. . 

81,374 

86,460 

96,012 

Whole District ... ... 

171,620 

195,147 

217,865 


The increase in the first decade was 13‘7 per cent, and in the second 
11 *6 per cent. The marked change in the peace and prosperity of the distriot 
since 1881 is brought out by the increase of almost 27 per cent., which has 
occurred in the population. 

The only town in the district is Kohat, with a population of ?>0,762, of 
whom 12,670 were classified as belonging to cantonments. Hangn contains 
4,961 inhabitants, mostly agricultural in their pursuits. The Teri tahsil, with 
the exception of a few large villages, is almost entirely a country of small 
hamlets and scattered farms. 

Excluding the urban population of Kohat and the large number of troops 
quartered in the district at the time of the census, it is estimated that the 
population dependent on agriculture and the pressure on the soil are approxi¬ 
mately as follows:—- 


Tahsil. 

i 

j Estimated 
| agi'icnlturid 
j population. 

Persons 
per square 
mile. 

' 

Persons per 
square mile 
of cultivation. 

i 

Koh &t • *« •«« •«« ,»• 

54,550 

73 

5*0 

»»* •*» «»• •«% ... 

39,700 

l 95 

763 

Tori ft* ■*» ••• »•» ••• | 

96,o-:o 

63 

319 

Whole District 

j 190,250 

1 

414 


Practically the whole of the agricultural population are Muhammadan by 
religion and 70 per cent, of them are Path ana. 


Ownership and tenanoy. 


17. The district is now divided into 298 estates. Of these Government 

is t he sole proprietor of 15 estates in 
the Kohat and Hangu tahsils, and in 
Teri the Khan and his family own 2-9 estates. Tl>ere are only 13 other small 
villages in which the zamindari tenure prevails. 


The tenure of the Bangash and Khattak settlers was originally communal. 
Bach sub-seotioQ of the main tribal divisions was divided into tarafs and pattig in 
which the descendants of the first settlers hold shares or bakhras . The Pathan 
expression for a holder of an ancestral share in the daftar or settlement of a section 
is daftari. The division of the daftaris or members of the proprietary body of a 
village by bakhras is still recoguised in the lambardari arrangements, and in 
apportioning each owner’s share of any common burdens, such as the furnishing 
of escorts ( badraggas , chighas, $c.). Subsequent settlers, who have been given or 
have appropriated land to cultivate, have not the status of full proprietors with 
a voice in the village councils, but are inferior proprietors (adna maliks) or 
merely owners of the land in their possession ( [malikan kabza). Inferior to these 
again are the mere tenants, either with or without rights of occupancy. 
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The Pathan constitution is essentially a democratic one Private property 
in lano used not to be recognised. Each man as ho attained manhood was en¬ 
titled to a share in the village land, whioh was all held in common by the tribe 
Or section. In early times a man on marrying and setting up a house of his own 
could claim a re-distributiou of the cultivated area. I came across a curious custom 
in one village where this re-distribution was deferred until the number of newly 
married households requiring land was five. The next stage was for the cultura- 
ble land to be ro-distributed at stated intervals of five, fifteen or twenty years. 
This system of vesh was theoretically at any rate in force in Bar Miranzai when 
the present settlement proceedings began. In the rest of the district the 
custom had disappeared either prior to or along with the introduction of 
measurements and recorded rights at the previous settlements. In Bar Mirau- 
zji all tho villages except one agreed to recognise the existing allotment of the 
land as the final one. In that village—Kabi—a new distribution was oarried 
out by the people and their lambardars : it is to be final, and measurements have 
been effected in accordance with it without any difficulty. This interesting 
but unprogressive old custom has now happily disappeared. Each landowner 
has now the incentive of undisturbed proprietorship to encourage him to im¬ 
prove his land.^ 

Among the Khattaks the communal feeling was either never very strong 
or was displaced by the idea of ...dividual ownership at a very early date. As 
long as fresh culturable laud was available men left the parent village and, with 
the tacit consent of their fellow daftnris, set up houses ( hor or lugnh) for 
themselves on spare land. It was on the number of lugahs, uot on the land, 
that the Chief found it convenient to levy taxes in tho shape of revenue. The 
laud each man thus took possession of came to be regarded as his property, and 
possession, uot ancestral shares, became the measure of right. This was 
especially the case in the Barak and Darra tappas: in Seni and Khwarram the 
village community remained more compact. 

The regular settlements accompanied by measurement of the land 
crystallized these various rights. We now find throughout the distriot the 
ordinary features of pattviari and bkayachara tenures, mixed and unmixed. 

At the previous settlements the number of proprietary holdings 
was 42,216; it is now 58.832, an increase of 39 per cent. The number of 
landowners lifts increased by 14 per cent., from 47,126 (Muhammadans 46,911, 
Hindus 215) to 53,599 (Muhammadans 52,874, Hindus 725). In the Kohat 
Tahsil the number of owners and of holdings is praotically tho same. In Hangu 
and Tevi the number of holdings greatly exceeds the number of owners, owing to 
the fact that many of the men own land in more than one subdivision of a village. 


The holdings, as one would expect from the density of the population, 
are very small. 


Tahsii., 

AVERAGE CUI.T1VATED AREA 
j IS AORES HER HOLDING. 

Average cultivated area 

IN ACRES l’EB OWNER. 

At last 
settlement. 

Now. 

At last 
settlement. 

Now. 

Kohat 

fi-3 ! 

4 3 

5-2 

4-2 

Hangu 

9-6* 

3-6 

73* 

43 

Teri 

6-7 

53 

6-4 

6-0 

Whole District ... ... 

6-7* 

4'8 

6*1* 

6-3 


# .Excluding Bar Mir&nxai. 


The holdings are naturally smallest in the thickly populated and 
minutely cultivated irrigated tracts in the Kohat and Haogu tahsils, la the 
China Circle of Kohiit tho average proprietor owns only about 1^ acres of 
cultivated laud : in the unirrigated Darra Circle of Teri he owns nearly 10 acres. 
In the district, as a whole, each landowner has aores of cultivated laud. 

From the following figures, showing the cultivating occupancy of ino 
land, it will be seen that the proportion of the cultivation which is oarried 
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out by the landowners themselves is very high, being 57‘3 per cent, for the 
district* For the Punjab generally the proportion is less than 45 per cent. 


Cultivating occupancy. 

Kohat. 

Hangu. 

Teri. 

District. 

Percentage cultivated by owners 

5M 

59-5 i 

39-2 

57-3 

}J „ by tenants free 

of rent. 

0-8 

5-9 

3-2 

2-9 

„ „ by occupancy 

tenants 

Percentage cultivated by tenant^at-ivill — 

6-8 

11-7 ; 

8 5 

8'i 

(a). Paying rent in kind. 

39-4 

13-7 

26-5 

281 

{b). Paying at revenue rates with 
or without matikana. 

1-6 

5*5 

2*4 

2*6 

! 

(e). Paying other cash rents 

03 

3-7 

0-2 

0-6 

Percentage of cultivation cultivated by 
owners at last settlement. 

62'5 

33-8* 

67-9 

6£r 0 


* Kxoluding Bar Miranzai. 


Most of the land shown as occupied by tenants free of rent is land which 
hsis been brought under cultivation since last settlement. The cultivating 
share-holders or tenants now pay at, least the revenue due on the land. As the 
new quadrennial attestations are gradually completed this area will be 
transferred to the heading “ paying at revenue rates.” 


The number of occupancy tenants is small. There are practically none 
in Shakardarra, Bar Miranzai and the three Barak Circles. The majority of the 
tenants having occupancy rights are to be found on the Crown lands in Kohat 
and Bangu and the lands owned by the Khan’s family in Teri. 

True cash rents are almost unknown in this district. The land shown as 
cultivated on cash payments is chiefly the land occupied by a few small hamlets 
iu the Hangn Talisil, the sums paid in cash being an acknowledgment of the 
superior proprietary rights of the dafturi* of the parent village. 

Ten ants-at-will paying kind rents occupy 28 per cent, of the cultivation. 
Many of them are really landowners cultivating land outside their own holdings 
The rent rates are fixed by custom and are generally one-half or one-third oh 
irrigated and one-fourth or one-fifth on unirrigated land. 

The district is distinctly cute of small peasant, proprietors, many of whose 
holdings have, owing to sub-division, become perilously minute, Those with 
large families have perforce to find employment for their sons off the land. 


18. The extent to which the landowners of the district are in debt was 

fully discussed in paragraphs 27—34 

Alienation and indebtedness, of t ] le Kohat-HangU Assessment 

Report, and paragraphs 30—36 of the Teri Assessment Report. As the vast 
majority of mortgages and sales are between landowners, the statistics 
regarding the alienation of land require somewhat careful analysis. The 
following table gives the more important figures:— 


a 

►a 


< 

91 



Kohat. 

Hangn, 

Teri. j 

District. 

Cultivated area mortgaged at last settlement .Acres 

Cultivated area mortgaged ( Kohat-Hnngu, 1901-02 I 
now. t Teri, 1902-03 ... f *" ” 

Percentage of total cultivated area excluding Crown lands 

Cultivated area mortgaged to money-lenders .Acres 

Percentage of latter to total cultivated urea excluding Crown lands 
Consideration money for all mortgages per cultivated acre Rs. 

3,324 

7,051 

11-5 

2,508 

4-1 

52 

*218 

1,690 

5-8 

275 

•9 

94 

52,783 

61,908 

321 

12,276 

6'4 

25 

56,328 

70,649 

250 
15,059 
6 3 
29 

( Koliat-Hangu 25yearf>') 

Total cultivated area sold S Bar|(k 17 vearSi K bat- { ... Acres 

since settlement. ( t!ik 10 y Cars . ) 

Percentage of total cultivated area excluding Crown lands ... 

Average percentage sold annually 

Cultivated area sold to money-lenders since settlement, Aores 
Percentage of total cultivated area excluding Crown lands 
Purchase money per aore for all Sales .. ... ... Rs. 

1 

19,387 

31'6 

1-3 

3,142 

5-1 

40 

6,154 

81 1 
■8 
630 
2'2 
37 

1 

23,678 

12'8 

•9 

2,01? 

VO 

28 

i 

49,219 

174 

id 

5.784 

204 

34 

i 


5T* 


* Kuc Miranzai only, 











Thus one-fourth of the cultivation (excluding Crown lands) is mortgaged, 
but only one-nineteenth is in the hands of money-lenders. There are two 
reasons for the extensive mortgages between landowners. Many of these trans¬ 
actions are really permanent transfers or sales, especially in the Barak circles, 
between men owning scattered fields situated in several villages or in different 
parts of a large village. By thus clubbing together scattered holdings in the 
possession of men whose houses happen to be near the fields cultivation is facili¬ 
tated. The tenacious Pathan mind prefers a redeemable mortgage to an irrevo¬ 
cable sale. In the second place a man, when he enlists in the army or other 
branch of the public service, often mortgages his land to a neighbour in order 
to secure its continued cultivation. The money obtained furnishes him perhaps 
■with the necessary funds to join a cavalry regiment in the Frontier Force ; with 
his savings while in service he will be able to redeem the land on returning to 
his home. Such transactions are no sign of indebtedness for which we must 
look to the mortgages and sales to money-lenders. In parts of the Teri Tahsil 
it is true that there is little iuducement to Hindus to advance money on land; here 
azamindar has to seek relief at the hands of his neighbours if in want of money. 

What proportion of the total nominal debt of 20f lakhs* of rupees on the 

land should be thus classed as more 

•Kobat . 3,68,147 or less fictitious, it is impossible to say. 

,^ an 8 u .Extravagance, the Pathan love for 

display, gambling, htigionsness and 
the costly luxury of crime have ruined many men. But after all only 5‘3 per 
cent, of the cultivation is pledged to money-lenders. 

The Pathan regards his land as more of a chattel than the ordinary 
Muhammadan zamindar. Since tbe previous settlements about one-sixth of the 
cultivated area has changed hands by sale, at the rate of one per cent, of the total 
per annum. Money-lenders have, however, only bought up two per cent, of the 
cultivation, the proportion being naturally highest in the villages near Kobat. 
The amount of land purchased by them each year is therefore quite insignificant. 

These figures do not point to any extensive expropriation of the land¬ 
owning classes. The Pathan inhabitants were themselves averse from the intro¬ 
duction of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which has consequently not been 
extended to the Kohut District. Should the future Bhow that there is aoy need 
or demand for the remedy provided by the Act, it can quite easily be applied. 

19. Tbe figures in tbe last paragraph show that the average 6um for 
Value of land which an acre of cultivated land is 

now mortgaged is Rs. 29 for the wholo 
district, and varies from Rs. 94 in Hangu and Rs. 52 in Kohdt to Rs. 25 in Teri. 
Adopting the figures given in parasragh 330 of the Kobat Settlement Report, and 
in paragraphs 37 and 10 of the Barak and Kbattak Reports, it appears that the 
corresponding rates at those settlements were Hangu Rs. 37, Koh&t Rs. 30, 
Burak Rs. 15, and Kbattak Rs. 13. The Barak figures, it should be remarked, 
apparently include uncultivated or at any rate fallow lands. Taking them as they 
etand the average consideration money per acre for the whole district was Rs. 16. 

Excluding Bar Miranzai, the total sum for which land was hypothecated 
at the previous settlements was Rs. 10,67,600; this amount has now risen to 
Rs. 19,62,900, an increase of 34 per cent., whereas the cnltivated area under 
mortgage has only increased from 56,325 acres to 69,530 acres, or by 
23 per cent. 

Similarly land which used to sell in the Kob4t Tahsil for Rs. 36, in 
Hangu for Rs. 18, in Barak for Rs. 23, and in Kbattak for Rs. 20 per acre, 
now fetches in Kohat Rs. 59, in Hangu Rs. 49, and in Teri Rs. 31 per acre 
For the district as a whole the price of land has risen from Rs. 24 to Rs. 42 
per cultivated acre. 

Some of the earlier figures are not quite satisfactory, partly owing to 
the difficulty of distinguishing cultivated from uncultivated land, end also 
because land used to be mortgaged and sold in the wilder parts of tbe district 
not against money, (and sometimes even then against Kabuli rupees) but in 
kind against sheep, goats and grain. Instances have even been found of 
land being mortgaged against the value of a wife. These transactions have 
been reduced to the terms of the currency aB well as possible, 



The price afc winch cultivated land has sold since settlement is shows 


fael<jw. 




Period. 

Kobdt. 

Hanga. 

Tori. 

District. 




Es. 

He. 

Es, 

Es. 


r 

1877—81 ... 

43 

28 

... 

42 



1882- 86 . 


35 

• •• 

31 

A forage price per cnlti- < 


1887-91 . 

(Teri 1886-92) ... 

1 34 

19 

32* 

31 

rated acre. 


1892—96 . 

(Teri 1893-97) ... 

] 22 

38 

24 

28 



1897—1901 

(Tori 1898—1902) ... 

| 59 

49 


42 



Since Settlement ... 

40 

37 


34 

Price of land sold do vine; the last live years divid¬ 
ed by the revenue payable on it. 

62 

58 

68 

63 


* Barak only. 


Though these figures show fluctuations, the only conclusion which can ha 
drawn from all those statistics taken together is that there lias been a real and 
very substantial increase in tiie value of land. The fact that land has been 
selling lately at 63 years’ purchase of the land revenue shows that the revenue 
is certainly light and that a large margin for profit is left by the assessment. 
According to this criterion the most heavily assessed circles comparatively 
have been Seni-Khvvarram and Kuz Miranzai where land has been selling at 
32 and 3D times the land revenue, and the most lightly assessed has been the 
Lawaghar where 321 times the land revenue was actually obtained for cultivated 
land. These results have of course to he corrected in our rniads by the known 
scarcity of culturable land in the poorest circles. 

20. Under the general orders now in force a quinquennial cattle census 

takes place in the cold weather in the 
month ox February, 'ibis practice 
gives entirely false results in a district like Kohat, for from the middle of 
November to the end of March it is visited by large bands of Ghilzais, Wuzirs 
and other nomadic tribes from across the border, whose chief means of subsist¬ 
ence consist of the flocks and herds they bring with them to graze. Accordingly 
a special cattle census was taken by the settlement staff in October 1902 in 
the Kohab and Hangu tahsils and in October lpOfi in Teri. The results 


were : 


Tahsil. 

Date. 

Horses, mules 
and 

donkeys. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Dulloeks 

and 

donkeys. 

Camels. 

, 

At last settlement 

31,427 

56,708 

1,631 

1,292 

Koh&t ... j 

1902 

30,601 

73,426 

4,736 

1,325 

„ ( 

At last settlement 

22,520 

8,489 

948 

39 

Hangu j 

1902 

26,356 

29,8)9 

1,782 

19 

c 

At labt settlement 

53,922 

83,797 

9,591 

1,103 

Teri ... j 

1903 

52,531 

91,928 
__ 

11,43.8 

1,343 

District ( 

At last settlement 

107,869 


12,170 

2,434 

1 

1902-03 

109,488 

m 

17,966 

2,687 


There has thus been a very material increase in prosperity in this respect 
Thera is little change in the number of cattle, the increase being only U5 per 
.~ent.; but the number of sheep and goats has increased by 31 per cent., of horses, 
mules and donkeys (almost entirely donkeys) by 47'5 per oenfc., and of camels 
by 10 per cent. It may be doubted, however, whether there has been any 
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increase in the number of camels. The enumeration carried, out daring the 
Kobat-Hangu Settlement came at a time -when the district was depleted of 
camels owing to the Afghan War. In 1883 Mr. Tucker estimated the number of 
camels in tbeKobdt and liangu tahsils to be 1,880. (Vide paragraphs 2(55 —268 
of the Kobat Settlement Report). How fallacious suoh estimates may be i3 Bhown 
by the estimates he thou framed of the animals in the Teri Tahsil, based on 
a rough census made in the cold weather of 1882-83 of fcho cattle in the Barak 
iappas. This estimate gave 40,000 bullocks, cows and buffaloes, 3(5,000 Bheep 
and goats, 500 horses and mans, 1,500 donkeys and 1,500 camels for the tahsil. 
if the estimate was near the truth, the increase in the number of live-stock in 
twenty years in Teri lias been enormous. 

The figures quoted in the table above have been taken from the village 
registers for the years in which the previous settlements were completed, and 
agree to all intents and purposes with those given in the settlement reports. 
They represent the number of animals belonging to the villagers, just as the 
census taken during this settlement purports (o do. One has only to point to 
the increase in the number of sheep and goats tn Miranzat to show yet-Once more 
what a settled form of Government has done for the people. 

Estimates, the details of which will be found in the Assessment Reports, 


have been framed as carefully as possible of the profits the people derive from their 
cattle and flocks. They give a total income from this source of Rs. 81,600 in 
Kobat, Rs. 33,500 in Hangu, and Rs. ] ,'.20,300 in Teri, ora grand total for the 
district of Us. 2,41,400. This estimate is admittedly a somewhat rough one, 
but even so it goes to prove that the revenue rssessment of Rs. 1,94,000 must 
have been lightly felt where the people possess such great extraneous resources, 
on which, except in Teri, ■ hey pay no taxes. 

The area under cultivation having remained practically the same, no 
change calling for notice has occurred in the number of plough oxen and 
.ploughs. The numbers were 53,000 oxen and 26,500 ploughs, and are now 
52,800 oxen and 27,169 ploughs. 

The cattle of the district are poor miserable little oreatures. They 
aro given but little green fodder and have to pick up what they can grazing 
on the fields, in glens and on the shady sides of the hills. The goats are good 
and the sheep, especially the fat-tailed dumba, excellent animals. The Miranzai 
mutton is famous for its quality. There are only t ,455 horses and ponies in 
the district and these aro of a poor class. Even the camels are found to 
be wanting in stamina when taken off the easy salt trade. 

21. Besides their cattle the inhabitants of the district have a large 
„ . . . ’ and reliable source of income in 

Miscellaneons income of fje rconle. . , , . .... -r^, ,, ■, 

Government service. lhe tihattak 
is a well-known soldier, and certain sections of the BaDgashes also enlist freely. 
The number of men in the district who have done service of somg sort in one 
department or another is extraordinary. Apart from Government employment 
they are most enterprising travellers in search of their doily bread, working 
in Muhammadan States in Southern India, as lascars on steamers aud so forth. 


But tbo amount Bpent by Government in pay and pensions on men 
of the district is, considering its size and population, bo large that it merits 
setting out in some detail. I have had returns prepared by the patwaris for 
each village with the following results:— 


Tahsil. 

Army 

and 

reserve. 

Border 

Police. 

Other 

depart¬ 

ment. 

Pensioners 

• 

Total. 

, ( Number of men 

Kohut Pay per annum ... Up. 

__ J Number of men 

liangu - ^ Pay p er 8n „ um ... R s . 

_ . 1 Number of men 

ieri ... ^ p 8 y p er an „ um ... Ks. 

f Nomber of men 

Distnc ... ^ p a y p 6l . annnm R 8 . 

1,134 

1,58,865 

316 

69,346 

797 

1,12,097 

535 

54,785 

313 

46,884 

525 

76,600 

360 

81,936 

74 

9,005 

229 

24,798 

131 

14,114 

-* 

"" 93 
9,248 

2,140 

3,09,700 

703 

1,25,235 

1,644 

2,22,743 

2,227 

3,40,408 

1,373 

1,78,269 

663 

1,15,739 

224 

23,362 

4,487 
i 6,57,678 


* The petitioners in Hangu were unfortunately classed with the men stilt in active service. 
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There are thus 3,600 men employed in the army and in the defence of 
the border. Altogether nearly 4,500 mon draw stipends from Government, 
averaging Rs. 146-8 per annum or over Its. 12 per mensem. The amount 
which Government disburses on tnen belonging to tho district is more than 6y 
lakhs of rupees, and is equal to almost 3| times the land revenue demand. Of 
eourse most of the pay of the men in actual service is spent in keeping 
themselves and their families. But their savings are considerable and, with 
the pensions of retired men, ar9 a direct source of strength to tho countryside. 
Tho Sagri Kliattaks of Shakardarra with their numerous retired native officers, 
most of them with the Mutiny medal, at onco occur to one as an example. 

The Teri salt mines afford the people in the villages near them two 
sources of income,—(1) their earnings as miners excavating the salt; (2) the 
inams granted by Government to secure their peaceful co-operation with the Salt 
Department. In paragraph 27 of the Teri Assessment Report, I estimated that 
the minora earned Its. 17,368 per annum. The total amount granted in 
indws has been raised from Rs. ] 1,050 in 1872 to Rs. 28,192 in 1883, and to 
Rs. 49,465 sinco 1896. Of the latter sum the Khan cf Teri gets Rs. 10,000 per 
annum and the Khan of Makhad Rs. 1,500; Rs. 2,747 are enjoyed by Khanzadas 
and selected lambardars, while the remaining Rs. 35,218 are distributed 
between the general body of the villagers. Some of the villages situated 
actually at tho mines receive in this way in hard cash suras equal to three 
or four times their land revenue. The effect is, however, quito local. 

In the same way the income derived by pome of the villages from mazri 
or the dwarf palm is also local, being confined practically to Miranzai and the 
Darra Circle. Sinco tho cheapening of the cost of transport by the construction 
of the railway to Thai several villages in Upper Miranzai havo made large 
sums of money out of this most useful plant. 

It is impossible to estimate, with any approach to accuracy, tho income 
from mazri or from the sale of wood, and in places charcoal. In the wilder parts 
of tho district the people in fact depend on the products of their bill-sides and 
the flocks they can graze on them, and not cn their land fur their means of 
subsistence. Their difficulties produce a fino hardy race ot men. 


22. Tho instructions now in force on this subject were not received in time 

to allow of an estimate of the surplus 

Calculation of surplus produce. -» £ .i * r i • 

produce or the tansjl3 being pre- 
pared for the Kohat-Hangu Assessment Report. In paragraph 22 of the 
Review of tho Teri Assessment Report the excess of production over consumption 
in that tahsil was estimated at one lakh of rupees. But in January 


1904, a report on the production and consumption of food grains in the 
North-West Frontier Province was submitted to the Government of India. 


From that report the figures in the table below have been abstracted. They 
show that the produce of the district is in deficit to the extent of 8,263 tons 
of crops required for feeding the population. This is explained partly by tho 
presence of an unproductive military garrison, largo in proportion to the total 
population. But it. would be surprising if any other result were obtained from 
statistics. The Khattak and Bangash residents simply do not attempt to live on 
tho produce of the scanty area available for cultivation in the midst of their barren 
hills. They do not at present got as much out of the land as they might, but their 
extraneous resources are so large that there is no particular reason why they 
should strive to equalise matters more than they do. They appreciate the benefits 
of regular pay in Government service of all kinds, and their income from tbeii 
cattle, from their salt trade, from the spontaneous products of their soil such 
as wood and mazri and from their hard work as carriers, is so large that one 
cannot blame them for not living down to their purely agricultural means. The 
Thai and Ghauntra tracts export grain towards Bannu, but tho rest of the district 
is far from self-supporting. Most of their imports of grain come, 1 believe 
trom the Saugla station in the Chenab Colony. 
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Statement showing estimated deficit produce. 
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Green fodder. 
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I 
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‘£ 

8 

e 

§ 
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Total accounted lor. 

*1 

W 

•s 
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Souls. 

Acres, 

Tons. 

Tons. 1 

I 

Tons. 

Tong. 

Toni. 

Tons. : 

! Tons. 

Tong. 

The quinquennium 

205,877 

207,184 

47,148 

44,528 

8,344 

1,886 

2,858 


55,411 

8,263 

ending with the 










Deficit. 

year 1901-02, 


1 


( 








Note.—Figures for columns t to 8 have been taken from the etatsment appended to Chief Commis¬ 
sioner's letter No, 197 G., dated 29th January 1904, to tho Government of Indio, Revensa Department, and those 
for oulumn 9 have been calculated at the standard fixed in paragraph 9 of that letter, 
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CHAPTER IV.—'THE MEW ASSESSMENT. 


23. In the Forecast Report on the probable results of the re-assessment 
„ a t of the district submitted by Mr. H. P. 

r en or re-aineianiaii. Tollinton, Officiating Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner, in July 1898, the increase in the land revenue to be expected was put 
atRs. 65,360. The Settlement Commissioner, Colonel Montgomery, thought 
the increase would be much higher, and estimated it at Rs. 1,20,640, bnt the 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. Thorburn, declined to anticipate an enhancement 
of more than Rs. 73,720. Excluding the large proportion of assigned revenue 
but allowing for the lapse of the remission of Rs. 2,000 in the Khan of Teri’s 
quit-rent, this estimate gave an increase in the khalsa revenue from the district 
of Rs. 42,525. The Lieutenant-Governor was in favour of the settlement being 
undertaken both for fiscal and administrative reasons, and the proposal waB 
sanctioned by the Government of India in their letter No. 1219 L-R., dated 2nd 
June 1899. The formal announcement of the re-assessment was made in 
Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 232 and 233, dated 10th October 1899. 
A further Notification No. 121, dated 18th June 1900, directed that records of 
rights should be prepared for the estates in the Bar Miranzai Circle of the 
Hangu Tabsil where no such records existed. 


The re-assessment proceedings have been conducted in accordance 
with the instructions contained in the Punjab Settlement Manual issued 
in May 1900. 


24. The first thing to be done was to divide the district into appropriate 
, . , assessment circles and to determine 

the various classes of sou for which 
it would be necessary to frame different estimates of outturn and consequently 
separate rates for assessment purposes. In both cases it was felt to be advisable 
to disturb the existing condition of things as little as possible. At the same 
time it was found that the piece-meal manner in which the previous settlements 
had been conducted had led to the adoption of an excessive number of assess - 
meat oircles. A report on this subject was submitted in September 1900, the 
proposals contained in it being sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner in hia 
Secretary’s letter No. 551, dated 26th January 1901. 


The effect of the re-arrangement was to reduce the number of circles 
from sixteen to eleven. A twelfth circle has since been formed by the measure¬ 
ment of the Samana Range. The following table shows how the new and old 
circles correspond with one another :— 


Tahail. 

New assessment 
circle. 

Former assessment 
* circle. 

Tahsil. 

New assessment 
circle. 

1 

, Fortner assessment 
circle. 

( 

Ohina . 

Toi ..[ 

Ohina Payan. 

Toi I. 

r 

| 

Soni—Khwarram... j 

Seni. 

Khwarram. 

Koh.t 1 

Toi II. 


Daira . 

Parra. 

) 

Kohi. 

Kohi. 

Terl ... •< 

l 

C 

Nari. 


Shakardarra 

Shakardarra. 

Nari—Channtra ... 1 

Bar Chauntra. 

Kuz Chauntra. 

1 

Hanqo 3 

Kqi Jliraniai ... | 

China Bala. 

Kohi Daman. 

1 

l 

Thai . 

Lawagbar. 

Thai. 

Lawaghar. 

Bar MiraDeai 

Bar Miranzai. 



( 

S&mana . 



... 

... 


The China (or spring) Circle corresponds to the old Samilzai tappu. 
It oontains 16 villages situated in the north-west corner of the Koh&t Tahsil, on 
the upper reaohes of the Toi aud in the Kachai and Marai valleys. This is sn 
extremely fertile little circle. Of the cultivated area 58 per cent, obtains 
perennial irrigation chiefly from springs, and seven-tenths of the irrigated area 
bears a crop in both the kharif and the rabi harvests. 


The Toi Circle is the old Baizai tappa. It contains 56 villages occupying 
the remainder of the main portion of the Kobat Tahsil. A considerable area is 
irrigated from springs, but nearly three-fifths of the irrigation is dependent on the 
water in the Toi. This water becomes exhausted in the upper water channels 











or percolates through the bed of the stream, whioh Is generally dry below the 
town of Kohat. The villages lowest down on the irrigation system such as Togh 
and Jarma have to rely mainly on freshets caused by rain in the Kbanki 
valley for their water. Much of the single cropped abi land is irrigated 
and sown every second or third year only. The water re-appeara in the Toi by 
Dboda, and irrigates some fertile land along its banks, but its general level is 
too low to enable it to cover the large tracts of good land lying on its south bank. 
Of the total cultivation in this circle 56 per cent, is unirrigated and does not 
appear to have been as oarefully cultivated hitherto as it might have been. 
The irrigated area amounts to 21,800 acres, of which 72 per oont. only produces 
one crop in the year. 

The Kolii Oircle is a detached block of 14 villages in the north-east 
oorner of the district between the Indus and the Jowakki country, and adjoins 
the Khwarra-Nilab tract of the Peshawar District. It used to be known as the 
Zira and Pattiala Uppos. As its name implies it is a bare bleak hilly piece of 
country. The cultivation only amounts to 7,375 acres out of a total of 89,810 
aores, and of tbiB odIj 100 acres are irrigated. 

The Shakardarra Circle is another detached portion of the Kohat Tahsil 
lying on the Indus and occupying the south-eastern corner of the district. 
The Sagri Khattaks who own the land have maintained joint possession of the 
hills and unoccupied land so that with the exception of two grazing rotkhs the 
whole tract forms one revenue estate though for measurement and assessment 
purposes it has been divided into 13 different blocks or tukras. Round the main 
village of Shakardarra and its adjacent hamlets there are fine stretches of 
open land with good soil, but towards the river the country is precipitous and 
desolate. Only 6,480 acres out of 108,700 acres are cnliivated and the whole 
of the cultivation is dependent on the rainfall. The level land is carefully 
embanked and well tilled, and retains moisture to an extraordinary extent. Such 
of the hill-sides as are cultivated are bare and stony. 

The Kuz Miranzai Circle is simply the eastern portion of the Miranzai 
valley which drains towards Kohat. There are 27 villages containing 19,186 
acres of cultivated land. Of this 4,478 acres or 23 per cent, receive perennial 
irrigation from streams, springs or small wells. The sloping nature of the 
ground renders the embanking of the fields in order to retain the rainfall parti¬ 
cularly useful, and a feature of the cultivation is the number of tanks at the 
foot of the hills west of Hangu which protect 950 acres of land. 

The Bar Miranzai Oircle oonsiatsof 9 estates occupying the western por¬ 
tion of this valley, The drainage is into the Kurram River. As far as natural 
advantages are concerned the two parts of the Miranzai valley are very similar, 
but Dpper Miranzai is far less well developed than Lower. At present 35 per cent, 
of the cultivation is irrigated, a proportion that will probably rapidly decrease 
as the good level waste land in the centre of thevalley is broken up and brought 
under the plough. The land has now been measured for the first time, this being 
the first regular settlement. The old summary revenue was so inadequate that the 
oircle had to be maintained as a separate assessment circle. At next settlement 
it will probably be feasible to treat the whole of Miranzai as one circle. 

The Samana Circle comprises seven small villages on the southern slope 
of the Saruana Range which has come under effective occupation since 1891. 
Cultivation is carried on with difficulty on small fields recl aimed from the sides 
of the hills. The tract was measured towards the end of the settlement 
proceedings. The total area has been put at 12,448 acres of which 887 acres 
are cultivated—all unirrigated except 6 acres. This circle is under summary 
settlement, the people paying a tax of 8 annas a house ; no assessment has 
been imposed on the land. 

The Seni~hhv)arram Circle occupies the north-eastern portion of the 
Teri Tahsil and fills up the gap between the outlying circles of the Kohat Tahsil. 
On its eastern side it is bordered by the Indus, the face of the country in this 
direction being very hilly and extremely bare and barren, There are 54 villages 
in the circle. About one-seventh of the total area is cultivated. Only one per 
cent, of the 41,300 acres under cultivation are irrigated. 
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The Darra Cirole is the name given to the remainder of the northern 
half of the Teri tahsil. It lies between the Miranzai valley and the Mirandai 
range with independent Waziri country on its western border. It contains 39 
villages, one of them—Teri—-being the head-quarters of the Khattak KMn. 
The drainage is by the Teri Toi into the Indus. The cultivated area is 33,873 
acres. Of this only two per cent, is irrigated, chiefly in small patohes on the 
various little streams, 

The Nari-Ohauntra Circle combines the former Nari and Upper and Lower 
Chauntra Circles. The Nari tract is a series of upland plateaus. Chauntra 
is a broad fertile valley with a light soil sloping gently towards the west. 
Known as the “ granary of Kohat”, it has long been famous for its “ Khattaki ” 
wheat. Except in the north-eastern corner of the circle the drainage is 
towards the Kurram. There are 47 villages with 41,400 acres of cultivation. 
Round Kark and to its east there is a small lowlying block of land where 
shallow wells can be sunk. The area thus irrigated in this pleasant little oasis 
is about 415 acres at present. With this exception the cultivation of the circle 
is practically all unirrigated. 

The Thai Circle is quite distinct from the rest of the district. It forms, 
as already remarked, really part of the Marwat plain in Bannu. Entirely 
unirrigated the soil of its 65,900 cultivated acres is very sandy. This 
produces with average rainfall excellent crops of wheat and gram. A feature 
of the circle is the wonderfully good handiza cultivation fertilized by the 
immense quantity of water whioh immediately after rain drains through the 
Thai from the Chauntra and Lawaghar hills. The zatnindars live for the most 
part in small detached hamlets near their fields, but for revenue purposes the 
circle is divided into five huge estates and four hamlets. One great difficulty 
the people have to contend with is the absence of drinking water. During the 
hot weather the women of the hamlets out in the plain spend most of the nights 
in fetching water on donkeys from holes dug in the nullahs under the hills. 

The LoMaghar (sshigh hill) Circle comprises tho country occupied 
by the two lofty ranges—the Shingkar and the Surghar—whioh separate the 
Khattak torritory from tho Isa Khel Tahsil of the Mianwali District in the 
Punjab, Tho greater part of the tract is nothing but an intricate mass of 
raviuea and precipices. There are 17 estates, but in several of them the 
agriculture is almost nominal, the peoplo living by grazing goats and 
sheep ami cutting wood for the alum mines at Chapri south of the Cbicbdli 
Pass. The cultivated area of 9,964 acres (183 aoros irrigated from small 
Springs), represents only 9 per ceut. of the total area of the circle, 

15. A uniform classification of soils for assessment purposes has now 

oiasaos of soil been ado P ted throughout the district. 

At the previous settlement of the 
Kohat and Hangu Tahsils lands irrigated from wells, springs and streams were 
kept separate, and distinctions were made between double and single cropped 
land, but all unirrigated land except the small s aildb and tdldbi area was 
assessed at the same rate in the different circles. In the Barak Settlement 
Mr, Tuckov adopted different rates for unirrigated lands according to the 
amount of assistance they received from embankments or drainage, as well 
as for the different irrigated soils. In tho Khattak Settlement rates were 
framed for only two classes of soi(—irrigated and unirrigated. The present 
classification, noted below, was sanctioned by tho Settlement Commissioner 
in. his letter No. 1143, dated 8th Juno 1900, and was approved of by the 
Financial Commissioner in his Senior Secretary's lotter No. 815, dated 26th 
idem. 

The natural soils vary a good dcrJ, Iu the low-lying irrigated traots 
along the bottom of the main valleys in Kohat and Hangu the soil is generally a 
good loam, fertile and easily worked and generally well manured. The open 
unirrigated land of the Miranzai valley if! a rich dark coloured loam, yielding 
good Bummer crops in years of seasonable rainfall, In the Toi Cirole and the 
northfrn circles in Teri the predominant soil is a hardish olayj often of a brick 
red colour, which requires a lot of ploughing and a good deal of rain. Given the 
rain and a proper amount of husbandry it will produce excellent crops, chiefly, ag 
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one would expect in the kharif harvest. Further south we have a light 
friable soil in the Nari-Chauntra and Sliakardarra Circles merging on the one 
aide into the candy soil of the Thai plain, and on the other into the stony soil of 
the Lawaghar and Kohi hills. 

The soils recognised by the people are rahkmma (lit. silky) or loam; 
matta or mattina = clay ; sangair or full of stones; and shigga , a soil in which 
sand predominates. 

These distinctions, however, are to be found in tracts and not in indivi¬ 
dual fields. In most ]»laces one knows, after having been round the district 
once or twice, where one will find red clay or a poor soil onvered with stonos, 
but there is a vast difference in the fertility of a field dependent on 
the rain wluch actually falls upon it, and one with similar soil on to which 
drainage from a nullah or the neighbouring hill side lms been diverted. Differences 
in facilities for irrigation and drainage are moreover easily ascertainable, 
whereas minute differences in soils are often a matter of opinion and cannot be 
readily checked. Every effort was made to obtain a correct classification of 
the cultivation according to the table below. The patwari when he found at 
measurement that the soil of a field, should be altered from that already record¬ 
ed in his papers, had to bring the matter to notice; the kanungo then checked 
the alteration which was only given effect to after it had been attested by a 
Naib Tahsildar. Uniformity in classification was thus secured as far as possible, 
in some cases I found a tendency to push up the classification unduly, but on 
the whole I hope that the results fairly represent the facts. 

The terms used in the classification and their definitions are as follows:-— 

' Cultivated. 

A.—Irrigated lands. 

3. Ch&hi ... ... ... Laud irrigated from wells. 

% Chashmai dofaali ... ) Land irr ; gat0( i f rom f ““^producing 6 or more crop# 

3. „ ekfasli ... i" pereumal apriogs -j anc j p ro< j uc ; n g ] eg3 than 6 

V. crops out of 8. 

4. Abi dofaali •• • \ Land irrigated from l an ^ r ^^ cing 6 or more cro P B 

5. „ ekfasli ...) Tois (streams) h and'producing less than 6 

(. crops out of 8. 

B .— Unirngafed lands. 

8. Sail&b ... .Land flooded by overflow of Toi water, or kept 

permanently moist by poroolation from springs or 
jhils. 

7. T&l&bi ... ... ... Land occasionally watered from tanks dependent on 

rainfall. 

.8. Bandiza ... ... ... Embanked land receiving occasional irrigation from 

ravines or hid torrents. 

9. Dagoba ... .Embanked laud assisted by drainage of rain water 

from higher ground. 

10. Bdrdni ... ... ... All land dependent on its own rainfall only. 

Uncultivated. 

11. Banjar jadid ... ... Land producing nothing for four harvests successively 

and having no fruit trees growing on it. 

J2. „ kadim ... ...Land producing nothing for four years and having 

no fruit trees growing on it. 

13. Ghair mumkin.Unculturable land of all kinds. 


26. The next step was to ascertain the productive capacity of the land. 

It is not the cultivated or the cul- 
aa o oropa. turable area that pays the land reve¬ 

nue but the harvests which the people succeed in reaping. Having discovered 
the extent of the harvests it was necessary to determine the probable outturn 
of the various crops grown, to convert this outturn into its money value at fair 
prices, and, by applying the rates of rent found to obtain generally, to come 
finally to some conclusion as to the presumptive profits of the zamindars. 


In a district where less than one-eighth of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
and where the rainfall, averaging only about 20 inches in the year, is extremely 
variable in its effect,' the results of the agricultural operations for any one year 
would of course be a very unsafe guide. Fortunately the statistics compiled 
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after every harvest based on a field-to-field inspection of the crops by the 
patwaria under the supervision of their revenue officers now afford material 
to which the previous ^Settlement Officers had not access. In ray'assessment 
proposals I have assumed that the average harvested area of the five years 
immediately preceding the re-assessment gave a safe and fair estimate of the 
outturn which may ordinarily be expected from the land. In the Kohat and 
Hangn Tahsils I had seen five, and in Teri seven out of the ten harvests on which 
this estimate is based. The main factor in determining the pitch of the now 
assessment has been the results brought out by the crop inspections of the years 
given in the table below— 


Yea*.. 

Area oe matched cbop3 (is acres). 

Total area 
sown. 

Percentago 

of area 
•own that 
failed, 

Kohat. 

Hangn. 

30,514 

83,223 

27,101 

38,614 

27,597 

31,480 

Teri. 

District. 

181)7-98 ... ’. 

1898- 99 . 

1899- 1900 . . 

1900- 01 . 

1901- 02 . 

1902- 03 . 

57,504 

42,309 

38,619 

80,293 

47,241 

52,519 

164,374 

121,376 

111,397 

150,893 

138,511 

141,964 

252,392 

196,908 

177,017 

247,800 

213,349 

225,943 

290,632 

259,283 

256,195 

299,103 

274,952 

280,432 

13 1 
24‘0 
30-9 
17*1 
224 
1»'4 

Five years’ average ... ... ... 

49,173 

31,010 

132,828 

213,011 

272,383 

21-8 

1908-04. . 

1904-05 . 

80,533 

83,211 

34,252 

89,533 

155,575 

168,446 

250,360 

271,190 

297,782 

314.454 

16 0 
13-7 

-■--- -W 


ote. —Figaros in antiquo typs aro not inoludod in tiio calculation of averages. 


According to this estimate, therefore, it is expected that during the cur¬ 
rency of the new settlement out of the total cultivated area of 293,675 acres in 
the district, excluding the Samana, the area annually sown will not fall below 
272,400 acres, and that the area of crops matured will average not less 
than 213,000 acres. Allowance is being made for failure of crops amounting 
to nearly 22 per cent, of the sown area. In the Kohat,and Hangu Tahsils the 
averages were worked out for the five years 1897-98 to 1901-02, and in Teri for 
the five years 1898-99 to 1902-03. In the former cycle the rainfall was very 
deficient in two years, and in the latter in three years out of the five. The 
average harvested area is therefore probably somewhat below the normal. 

The average area of matured crops in the kharif harvest is 100,500 
acres and in the rdbi harvest 112,500 acres. Takiug these figures as each equal 
to 100, the character of the harvests on which the assessments are based may 
be depicted very simply as percentages :— 


Harvest. 

1897-98 

(Kohat 

and 

Hangu). 

1898-99, 

1899-1900. 

| 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03 
Teri only. 

( 

lit 

87 

*5 

108 

; nr 

114 

Kharif.-] 







( 

Good. 

Poor, 

Bad. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 

( 

104 

97 

90 

124 

86 

102 

Rabi . ] 


1 





( 

Fair. 

i Fair. 

1 

Poor. 

Very good. 

| Poor. 

I 

Fair. 


Thus out. of the twelve harvests one was very good, three good, four fair, 
three poor and one bad. The balance is a very even one. 


The returns quoted in the table above for the years 1903-04 and 1904-05 
show that the new settlement baH had an excellent start owing to the good rain¬ 
fall of the past two winters. Adopting the same denominators as above those 
four harvests are represented by— 


Kharif 1903 
Rabi 1904 
Kharif 1904 
Rabi 19C5 


105 
129 

106 
146 


The last was quite an exceptionally successful harvest. On the other 
hand the returns for Kharif 1905, which have come in while this report w«3 
being written, give the value of the harvest as only 77, i.e. t almost as bad a» 
Kharif 1899. 

















27. The following table shows the chief crops grown in the district, the' 

average area matured under each, and 
Crop« grown. the proportion of the total harvested 

area which each crop occupies. The figures are taken from the Assessment 
Reports :— 





Average 
area success¬ 
fully hai*. 
vested. 

PlKCENTAQE 

OK TOTAL MATURED AREA 
KACU CHOP. 

OCCUPIED BY 

Crop. 



District. 

Tabs’1 Kohat. 

T&hsil 

Hanger, 

Tahsil Teri, 

tlioe . 



Acres. 

2,575 

1-2 

27 

40 


Maize . 



17,171 

8-1 

139 

30-t 

7 

3-9 

.Towar 



5,883 

2’8 

13 

‘I 

Bajra . 



57,716 

271 

24-8 

16 0 

30 0 

Katigni. 



1,615 

0-8 

... 

3'9 

•3 

Moth ... . 



5,059 

2-4 

•2 


37 

Mung . 



4,967 

2-3 

1-8 

59 

17 

Til ... . 



1,028 

0 5 

•5 

1*8 

•2 

Cotton ... ... 



2,761 

1-3 

V5 

3 4 

7 

Wheat ... ... ... ... 



85,075 

39-9 

39-3 

317 

421 

Barley ... ... . 



0,035 

2’8 

6 9 

1-5 

17 

Oram 



16,815 

79 

13 


122 

Taramira ... ... 



1,674 

•8 

17 


•6 

Other miscellaneous crops 



4,589 

21 

41 

13 

16 

Total 

... 

... 

213,008 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

Percentage of crops grown in the kliarif harv 

sat ... 

473 

47 8 

66-0 

42 5 

Do. do. do. 

rabi 

do 

... ... 

527 

522 

340 

57 5 


At previous settlements there were no reliable crop Statistics for the 
Settlement Officers to use as guides. A detailed comparison with their estimates 
would therefore serve no useful purpose. Nor can it be said whether there is 
any tendency for one set of crops to replace others; though the opinion may 
safely be hazarded that the conservatism of the Pathan zamindar has precluded 
any groat change in this respect. Even the figures given above contain mere 
estimates for the Bar Miranzai Circle which has now been measured for the first 
time. Excluding this oircle for the moment, as no estimate of the harvested area 
was made for it in the summary settlement, it may be noted that in the remain¬ 
der of the Kobat and Hangu Tahsils the area of matured crops was estimated at 
91,000 acres as against the estimate now made of 68,000 acres, while in Teri 
the respective estimates were 155,500 acres and 138,000 acres. Tho difference 
in the estimates for the whole district (still excluding Bar Miranzai) is 18-5 per 
cent. This is more thau covered by the allowance of nearly 22 per cent, for crop 
failures. So that we may say roughly that we have now this advantage over 
those responsible for the previous settlements, that while they had to rely on the 
area sown we now know more or less accurately the area actually cropped. The 
distinction is important when we come to compare the different rates of yield 
adopted then and now. 

Wheat and bdjra are tho two great staples of the district, occupying 
between them 67 per cent, of the cropped area. Other important crops are 
maize in the Hangu and Kohat Tahsils and gram in Teri. Barley and rice are 
grown in the irrigated tracts in Kohat and Hangu. Cotton is an unimportant 
crop, and as cultivated in this district gives a poor outturn. Tho other crops 
hardly require notice. 

The winter harvest is the more important of the two except in the Hangu. 
Tabsil where uuirrigated maizo can be grown. 

28. In order to ascertaiu the outturn given by the land, crop experiments 

crop experiment,, W0re conducted throughout tho dis¬ 

trict during th9 nine harvoats, Rabi 
1900 to Rabi 1904. The instructions followed in making those experiments 
were those oontained in the {Settlement Commissioner’s Circular No. 226 S. f 
dated 4th March 1898 (Appendix II B. of the Settlement Manual). Each har¬ 
vest all the Assistant Collectors employed in the district were allotted a certain 
number of experiments, each officer being held responsible for the selection of 
representative plots of land, and for the correctness of the results. Experiments 
were also made by the Settlement Officer and the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, When the results were collated they were scrutinized by the Settle- 
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ment Officer, and experiments which were obviously untrustworthy, or which 
for speoial reasons could not be regarded as representative, were cancelled. But 
this power of exclusion was used sparingly, it being felt that the larger the area 
reported on,and the more varied the results, the greater was the likelihood of a 
true average being obtained. Altogether 487 experiments were carried out in 
this way ou 928^ acres for the 14 principal crops on 181 clashes of soil in the 11 
different assessment circles. Every effort was made to select large plots of land, 
but in irrigated land there was considerable difficulty in doing so owing to the 
minuteness of the subdivision of the holdings and the fields. The final results 
obtained from these experiments are given in Statement No. 2 attached to this 
report. 

Attention was of course chiefly directed to the two main crops wheat and 
bdjra, and the results obtained for the district as a whole are very instructive, in 
view cf the substantial areas over which the experiments were conducted - 


Crops. 

Soil. 

Total area 
observed. 

Outturn of 
grain per acre. 

| Outturn of 
| straw per acre. 

Wheat ... j 

Bajba ... | 

Irrigated . 

[Jnirrigated ... ... ... 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated. 

■ 

Maunds. 

10* 

6 

12| 

6 

Maunds. 

13 

n 

37*- 

12 


Kohat is not one of the districts included in the scheme prescribed by 
the Government of India for continuous experiments on plots of one-fortieth of 
an acre. 

Besides the official experiments I endeavoured to enlist the services 
of the wealthier and more intelligent Khans and Mnliks by asking them to carry 
out experiments in or near their villages. The selection of the plots was left 
to them assisted by the kanungos. The idea was appreciated and was to some 
extent successful. Men actually petitioned to know why they had been left out 
though quite as important and intelligent and anxious to be useful ns men 
selected. Some valuable results were obtained, details of which will be found in 
Appendix A attached to the Assessment Reports. 

No reliable account books of big zamindars could Le procured. A few 
books were examined, but the entries did not appear to bo worth the trouble of 
tabulating, Instead of this the files of suits brought during the last 
eight years for the recovery of rent were examined, and the outturns 
at which decrees had been given or judgment confessed were abstracted. 
These also are given in the above mentioned appendix, 

29. With the help of these guides the outturn of each crop on the 
Outturn of crops. different soils in each assessment 

circle was determined. The similar 
estimates made at the previous settlements and in neighbouring tahsils were 
also referred to, some of the former not being however very useful aa they dealt 
with the sown not the matured area. The outturns now assumed are taken 
to be fair averages for the average area returned as successfully cropped in the 
five years preceding the assessment. The results depend in the last resort on 
the accuracy with which the patwaris have appraised the crops of each field 
during their harvest inspections. The tendency of the patwari is perhaps to 
allow hardly enough for crop failures. On the other band a field with an 
exceptionally good crop is only recorded as having borne a full one, It is not 
unfair to assume that these two considerations counterbalance one another. As 
the education aud ability of the patwaris improve and their supervision becomes 
more thorough, the returns will become more reliable. 

By applying these outturns to the average of crops produce estimates 
of the total yield of an average harvest were framed. Jt will be sufficient to 
enumerate here a few of the more important crops. It should, however be 
understood that from the nature of the proceedings it is probable that 'the 
differences assumed between the separate soils and circles are more abruDt 
than is actually the case. 

The outturns assumed vary from 12 and 13 maunds on spring irrigated 
W b,»t. dofasli land to 7 maunds on ekfaslx 

land watered from the To}. Qq 
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ufcftmgafced soils the bandiza outturn has been put at 8 or D maunds, the dagoba 
at 5, 6 and 7 maunds in different circles, and the pure barani varies from 0 
maunds in the Darra Circle to 3 maunds in Kohi, Sbakardarra and Lawaghar. 

Barley is chiefly grown on the ekfasli land in the Toi Circle* where the 

outturn has been put at 11 maunds 
aTey ' on spring and 10|- maands on Toi 

irrigated land. 

The outturn taken on the barani land in the Thai Circle where moat of 
Gram. this crop is grown is 5 maunds an acre. 

Bice is only grown in Hangn and the China and Toi Circles of Kohat, and. 

Kice the outturn varies from 12 to 18 

maunds according to the water supply. 
Maize is almost entirely grown on irrigated dofasli land in the same 
U4izB circles as rice. The outturn is 

between 14 and 10 maunds. 

Bajra is an unirrigated crop. The normal outturn has been put at 8 

maunds on bandiza , 6 maunds on dagoba 
J ' and 4 raauuds on barani lands, the 

rates being slightly higher in the north of the district with its better rainfall, 
and slightly lower in the more exposed southern portion. 

Cotton does not do well in this district. The outturn ha3 been taken 
CoUon as 3 maunds on irrigated ekfasli land, 

and 2 to 3 maunds on dagoba soils, 

but the area under this crop is very small. 

It is interesting to compare in the case of tho two principal crops the 
average outturn brought out by applying the different rates thought suitable 
for the soils, with tho average of the experiments quoted in the last paragraph. 
On the 16,000 acres of irrigated wheat that are grown in the whole district, the 
outturns assumed in tho produce estimate average just under 10 maunds, and 
nn the 69,000 acres of unirrigatod wheat 5| maunds. For bajra the figures are 
11 mauDds on 1,270 irrigated acres and 5maunds on 66,480 unirrigated acres* 
These results seem well justified by the crop experiments. 

To show the immense difference between the statistics available at the 
previous settlement and those we are able now to work with, the following 
figuros for the wheat and bajra crops may bo quoted : — 



KOHAT AND 
Kcz Miban- 

7.KX. 


I District mclcd- 

XhaTtak Circles, ing Bar Mieah- 


Detnil of ansa 
and outturn. 



I Last 

Now. I Settle. Now, 
I moat. 


Irrigated .... 


Ga irrigated 


Area under crop I5,602j 12,378 

(acres). I 

Total outturn 131,935 120,902 
(maunds). 

Outturn per acre *4 9$ 

(maunds). 

Area under crop 17,816 12,695 

(acres) 

Total outturn 39,166 70,260 

(maunds). 

Outturn per acre 3 6} 

(maunds). I 

Area under crop 671 038 

(acres). 

Total outturn 2,154 6,380 

(maands). 

Outturn por aore 3, 10 

(maunds). 

Area under orop 22,470 15,238 

(aorea) 

Total outturn 37,334 94,522 

(maunds). 

Outturn por aore 1} C£ 

(mattnds). 
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It Is not suggested for a moment that the productive capacity of the 
land has increased to the extent that some of these figures -would at firBt sight 
indicate. In KoLdb and Kuz Miranzai at last settlement the irrigated wheat 
out-turn was apparently the only one fixed by the ordinary processes. The 
produce of wheat on bdrdm land was assumed at one-fourth of the estimated 
produce on dbi laud, except in Koh-i-Ddman (part of Kuz Miranzai) where 
it was taken as one-third. The yields of bdjra and maize were intentionally 
fixed by Captain Hastings lower than they really wero, because these crops 
are so largely used by the people as food. In the Barak Circles Mr, Tucker 
aesnmed all-round rates for both irrigated and unirrigated land, not in itself 
a matter of much importance, seeing how small the irrigated area is. He 
reducod considerably the area returned as harvested in the two very 
favourable years during which his observations were conducted, bnt even so the 
total out-turns were much exaggerated. In the Khattak circles the area of the 
unirrigated bdjra crop was greatly over-estimated and Captain Leigh adopted 
higher rates of outturn in the case of both wheat and bdjra than those which 
have now been accepted. 

For the district as a whole (still excluding Bar Miranzai and of course 
the Samana) the total annual outturn of these two main staples has now been 
estimated to be 494,947 mauuds of wheat, and 331,120 maunds of bdjra against 
the previous estimates of 568,797 maunds and 412,550 maunds, respectively. 
It is not claimed that the new estimates are absolutely accurate, but it can fairly 
be said that they afford a much better approximation to the truth than the 
rougher estimates based on the very meagre data formerly available. The 
figures at least show that no attempt has been made to force up this all- 
important item in the calculation of the agricultural assets of the people. 

30. Having thus arrived at the total produce of the land, it 

wns necessary to determine fair prices 

Valuation of the produce. ., , ., r • . 

for the conversion of the crops into 
money value. The prices which obtained at harvest time during the twenty-five 
years preceding this Settlement have already been given in paragraph 14. 
These, however, were the prices of the Kohut market as recorded in the 
Government Gazette. 

The villager selling his grain to the bannia does not get the full price, and 
whether he sells it in his village or brings it to the bazar himself, the cost of 
transport must be allowed for. The subject was fully discussed in the 
Preliminary Report submitted in 1900. Tho Financial Commissioner in his 
Secretary’s letter No. 551, dated 26th January 1901, sanctioned a deduction of 
15 per cent, from the average prices of the last twenty ordinary yoars to allow 
for carriage to the main markets, and for the probability that the construction 
of the railway would keep prices at a lower general level than heretofore. 

The commutation prices thus adopted for the purposes of this Settle¬ 
ment are:— 



Commutation prices. 


Commutation fbices. 

Ceof. 

In rupees 

la sers per 

Crop. 

In rupees per 

In sers por 


per mauud. 

rapte. 


maund. 

rapoe. 


Rs. a. 



Rs, a. 


Whent. 

1 12 

z3 

liajra 

1 7 

28 

Barley. 

1 ) 

38 

Kangni 

1 11 

24 


8 

•27 

Moth 

l 11 

24 

iu 3 

2 11 

15 

Mnng 

2 0 

20 

Rico (uuhusked) 

1 5 

30 

Til 

4 0 

10 

Maize 

1 8 

27 

Cotton 

3 5 

12 

Jowdr . 

1 6 

29 

... 




At the previous Settlements different sets of prices were naturally 
assumed for each tract according to the facts and theories appropriate at the 
time. These prices are given in detail in the Assessment Reports and need 
not be repeated here. On the present occasion odo set of prices has been 
adopted for the whole distriofc, 
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In passing orders on the Assessment Reports the Chief Commissioner was 
of opinion that the deduction of 15 per cent, from aotual prices was too liberal 
an allowance for the difference between village and market prices in the Kohat 
and Hangu tahsils, now that a railway and a metalled road run through their 
whole length, and that the commutation prices for these tahsils might well have 
been raised. For Teri tboy were considered fair and certainly not unduly low, 
a conclusion whiob gaios support from the fact that the price of wheat in Bannu 
is consistently lower than at Kobdt. Somewhat more than half the produce of 
the district is grown in the Teri Tahsil. The deduction may therefore be taken 
as a fair all-round average for the district as a whole. 

The value of the staples enumerated in paragraph 14 at the commutation 
prices assumed at the previous Settlements and now is as follows:— 



The commutation prices now adopted are higher than those assumed by 
the previous Settlement officers by 66 per cent, in Koh&t, by 98 per cent, in 
Hangu, by 75 per cent, in B£rak and by 38 per cent, in Khattak, and by nearly 
66 per cent, for the whole district. That is to say, the prices used in my 
assessment calculations are very muoh nearer the prices known to have been 
ruling in the years prior to assessment than the prices on which the former 
assessments were based. This is justified by the much more accurate information 
we now possess as to the harvested area and the average outturn of the crops, 
as well as tho range of actual prices. 

The value of the gross produce of the district at the actual average har ¬ 
vest prices and at the commutation prices is 


At ncfcnal prices. 

Rh. 

8,00,700 

5,07,500 

13,16,800 


26,25,000 


Later on it will be seen what proportion of these sums has been taken 
as the Government demand in land revenue. 


At aftsamed prices, 
Rs. 

C,80,5$0 

4,31,430 

11,19,210 

22,31,200 



Kohit ... 


hi m 


Hangu... 

Teri . 


District 


ill 


31. Tbe Kok&t landlord almost invariably takes his rent in the shape 
Eectg of a fixed share of the produce, and 

this share is almost equally invariably 
fixed by custom and not by competition. Cash rents are practically unknown, 
the returns showing only 1,561 acres as nominally paying cash rents; tbe greater 
part of this infinitesimal area does not pay a true rent, but merely an arbitrarily 
fixed sum representing the somewhat shadowy proprietary rights of the daftaris 
of a parent village over land cultivated by settlers in a hamlet. 

The customary rates of batai rent are on irrigated land one-half and 
one-third, and on unirrigated land one-fourth and one-fiftb. Tbe former are in 
each case the rates for fair average land, tbe lower rates betoken inferiority of 
some sort in the soil or the supply of water. Departures frfim these rates are 
found in special localities, or are accompanied by special terms as to the 
provision of seed or manure by the landlord and so forth. 
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A very (air indication as to the respective agricultural capacities of the 
different assessment circles is afforded by a comparison of the average rents in 
kind obtaining in each. Details will be found in the appendices attached to the 
assessment reports. Here the arithmetical averages only need be given. 


Average rents in kind now obtaining 


Circle. 

Irrigated 

hand. 

Umrriffafced 

Ians'. 

Circle. 

Irrigated 

land. 

Unirrigat¬ 
ed land. 

China .. 

•50 

•30 

Seni-Khwarram ... 

•42 

•23 

Toi . 

•50 

•25 

Darra.. 

•43 

•2S 

Kohi . 

•50 

•20 

Nari-Chaantra ... 

•34 

•28 

Shaka/rdarra 

•50 

•37 

Thai .. 

•43 

•28 

Knz Miranzai ... 

•50 

•24 

Lawaghar . 

36 

•30 

Bar Miranzai ... 

•46 

.30 

Samaria ... 

... 



The only irrigated tracts of importance are in the china, Toi and the 
two Miranzai circles where it will be seen the rent rate is one-half. The 
highest unirrigated rent is fn Shakardarra where most of the land pays one- 
third and the good bandiza lands actually pay one-half. The poor stony land in 
the JKohi Circle only pays one-fifth. But the bulk of the unirrigated land in the 
Kohat and Hangu tahsils pays one-fourth. The land in the Seni portion of the 
Seni-Khwarram Circle pays one-fourth and in the Khwarram portion one-fifth. 
Most of the land in the Darra Circle also pays one-fiftb, the average rent being 
raised by good bdri and bandiza lands paying one-half and one-third. The usual 
rent in Nari-Chauutra is one-fourth though a good deal ot land pays one-third. 
In the Thai Cirele alone has there been any marked change in the rent rate since 
last Settlement for over the greater portion of the land the rent has risen from 
one-fifth to one-fourth and good bandiza lauds pay one-third. The apparently 
high rate in Lawagkar is due to the scarcity of laud fit for cultivation not to 
its unusual excellence. 

We have seen in paragraph 17 that 57‘8 per cent, of the cultivation is in 
the hands of the owners themselves. The theory of assessment by the standard 
of the half-net-assets of the landlords proceeds on the assumption that if they 
et out their self-cultivated lands to tonants-at-will they would receive as rent the' 
share which tenants generally pay on lands already so let. In this district, with its- 
c ustomary rate3of batai- rent, this assumption is a particularly safe oue to make. 

32. Ihe system of feeding the cattle in this district is simple. During 

Deductions for foddsr. the lafce autumn and winter the fodder 

consists of tdnda, the straw of bdjra , 
and jowdr v*nd sometimes maize) chopped up fine and mixed with any missa bh-uset 
(moth and many straw) that may be available. In irrigated villages shaftal or clover 
is grown for fodder between the maize and the wheat crops. In the spring the 
cattle graze on the hillsides, the grass in ordinary years sufficing for their noeds. 
In the summer and early autumn b/tusa the straw of wheat and barley furnishes 
as a rule, along with the grass produced by the summer rains enough food for 
the animals. In dry years some of the joicdi', bdjra, barley, and even wheat has 
be cut green for fodder. But the people generally trust to the grazing on 
^ho hills to which the cattle are driven out each morniDg when not at work iu 
the fields. 

It will thus be seen that with the exception of a little clover on irrigated, 
land no exclusively fodder crops are grown. The crop returns show less than 
2,000 acres of crops used as fodder in the whole district. This is probablv 
an under-estimate as I am inclined to think sufficient allowance has not 
been made for green crops not matured to the stage of bearing grain but 
cut for the cattle. Clover is generally sold and brings in a considerable profit. 
The remainder of the fodder crop area, which is chiefly jowdr used as charri has' 
been deducted from the produce estimate on which the landlord’s profits are 
calculated. 


As a natural cousequenoe of this very illiberal system of feeding them, 
the cattle are extremely poor and stunted. The people may perhaps in time 
come to realise that better treatment of their cows and bullocks would be 
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profitable. At present they are content to abide by their instinct as graziers 
inherited from their ancestors, and to look on the poor results obtained as 
inevitable. 

The custom as to the division of the straw between landlord and 
tenant is that on irrigated lands the former is entitled to the same share a3 he 
obtains from the grain. On unirrigated land the tenant keeps all the straw 
The profits from straw are no doubt considerable, as there is a great demand 
for hhitsa in the cantonments. But I have not attempted to include these in my 
estimate of the net assets, preferring to set them off against the probable under* 
estimate of crops cut for fodder; on irrigated land against tbe cost of keeping up 
the water-courses; and on land watered from wells against the expense of 
maintaining the well and providing tbe buffalo which is usually the property of 
the landlord who on wells takes all the straw. Elaborate calculations of these 
various items seemed unnecessary seeing that most of the cultivation is 
unirrigated, and that, as it is, the half net assets estimate gives a higher revenue 
demand than can be assessed on the people. 

38. The system of agriculture being so simple the number of menials 

employed by tbe people is very small. 

.M enials d.U8S, -t i*ii . > ■» 

In most villages the only menial is 
the kdrigar, who combines the duties of blacksmith and carpenter, the “hot” 
and the “ cold ” work as it is put locally—a distinction drawn from the black¬ 
smith’s use of fire. In more advanced villages the lohdr and tarJehdn are different 
persons. Some of the larger irrigated villages employ an unofficial mirdb to look 
after the distribution of the water, well-to-do zamindars employ a Jcahha (or 
crop-watcher) and a musalli (for winnowing). Khans maintain favjdars to watch 
the cutting and threshing of their crops and dharwais to appraise and weigh the 
grain. In Samilzai and Miranzai a Sayad is sometimes employed as galaihand , 
to go round the fields repeating suitable verses from the Koran to protect the crop 
from hail (galai ); his payment depends on the success or failure of his 
incantations. 

But the 1,'drigar is the only person whose employment is sufficiently 
general to require notice in calculating the net rental of the landlords as a body. 
At last Settlement extensive deductions were made from the gross assots of each 
circle for menials’ dues in Kohat, Hangu, and Barak. The percentages thus 
deductod varied from 2 or 3 per cent, to 10 and 11 per cent, of the total produce. 
Further enquiry has shown that as a rule the Icdrinar is paid by the tenant after 
division of tho produce with the landlord. His due is calculated by the plough, 
at rates varying from 10 sers to 20 aers of wheat and Id'jra and it is the owner 
of tbe plough who pays him. This was recognised in the Kbattak Settlement. 
The bier landlords often succeed in recovering from the tenants something 
towards the pay of their dharwais, &o. Payment of the Mrigar by tbe tenant 
prevails throughout the l’eri Tahsil. In Kohat and Hangu I found that in most 
of the circles only one-third or one-fourth of the ^ :llages paid their Jaimins out 
of the common heap. This is not the case in Shak o larra and Bar Miranzai, and 
in these two circles deductions amounting to 3^ per cent, and 2 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, have been made from the gross produce to allow for tbe Tcdrigar’s due. 
Seeing how small this deduction is in circles where common payment by both 
landlord and tenant prevails I did not think it worth while to try and work out the 
fractional percentages, which should, strictly speaking, be deducted in the other 
circles. This would only be useful if we were fixing the assessment close to the 
half net assets estimate, which no one has suggested that we should do. 

34. The result of all these calculations was to bring out tbe renting 

capacity of the land to the owners at 
Half net assets estimate. Rs . 7,49,527. In its assessment in¬ 

structions Government has limited its theoretical demand as land revenue to half 
this amount, or Rs. 3,74,760. This gives what is known as the half net assets 

estimate of the new assessment. Its 
distribution over thetahsils is shown in 
the margin. The estimate is 93 per 
cent, higher than the old revenue of the 
Distriot ... 3,74,759 district as a whole, which was 

Rs. 1,93,918. The data on which this 
estimate is based were accepted by the authorities reviewing the Assessment 


Kohat 

Hangu 

Teri 


Rs. 

1,42,161 

82,317 

1,50,281 

3,74,759 
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Reports, The problem which then remained to be decided was how far the 
revenue assessment could be raised in fairness to the people considering how low 
the pitch of the previous demand had been. As remarked by the Ciiitd 
Commissioner in passing orders on the Kohat-Hangii Report, the local conditions 
bearing on the assessment, prioes, communications, political considerations 
involved have been so completely revolutionised within the past twenty-five years 
that the old Settlement (in those two tahsils at least), is no longer even a guide, 
though the principles of assessment remain the same. But as a matter of 
practical politics we are now limited to a somewhat inconvenient extent by the 
amount the zamindars have been paying in the past, and this factor is in this 
district the most weighty consideration we have had to bear in mind in fixing 
the new assessment. 


35. The rise in prices has been already stated to be the main justification 


Other estimates of assessment. 


of an increased assessment. A cheek on 
the half net assets estimate is therefore 


afforded by enhancing the assessment leviable at the revenue rates adopted at 
the previous Settlements on the present cultivation in the proportion that prices 

Ea have risen. If we simply apply the 

Kohat .8G.S39 old revenue rates to the area 

Han g u .now returned as cultivated we get 

Teri . ..83,110 c tj o io • 

an assessment of R«. 2,13,727 as in 
the margin. Adding the percentages by whioh prices have risen (see paragraph 14) 

we arrive at an estimate of Rs. 2,85,568, 

Kohat . 1 , 21,155 The latter figure gives an increase of 

£ e at ’s u . l almost 50 per cent, on the old assess- 

" .. ment ; even the former gives an 

increase of nearly 12 per cent, and this in spite of the fact that cultivation has 
not increased. This is accounted for by the improvement in the better classes 
of irrigated soils. The enhancement thus brought out by the rise in prices is 
not nearly equal to that of the half net assets estimate. The main reason for 
this is that in the latter estimate the unirrigated land has now been classified in 
three soils, of which the two better varieties can bear a higher revenue that it was 
thought safe at the previous Settlements to impose on the unirrigated area as a 
whole. This guide is, therefore, not a true one for the new assessment. It has, 
however, been useful in directing attention to the over-assessment of the Seni- 
Khwarram Circle, and the abi elefadi land in the Toi Circle. 

Another check which can be applied is the one-sixth produce estimate. 

Rb The gross produce of the district has, 

Kohat . 1 , 13,427 at the commutation prices employed 

Haa s u . in the assessment calculations, a value 

... 0 f Rs, 22,31,200 (see paragraph 30), 

and one-sixth of the sum amounts to Rs. 3,71,80f distributed as in the margin. 
This is not far off our half net assets estimate. 


36. Working on these data 1 proposed An essessment of Rs. 1,07,150 in 

the Kohat Tahsil, of Rs 51,000 in the 
The revenue sanctioned. HangU Tahsil and of Rs. 1,12,000 in 

Teri, or a total sum of Rs 2,70,150 for the district, with a progressive enhance¬ 
ment of an additional Rs. 4,000 to be imposed on the Bar MiraDzai Circle after 
the lapse of five years. The assessment sanctioned by Government was 
Rs. 2,71,250, distributed over the circles as follows:— 
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My proposed assessments were thus enhanced by Us. 3,300 in Kohat—- 
China Rs, 1,000, Toi Rs. 2,000 and Sbakardarra Rs. 300-^-and by Rs. 1,000 in 
Hangu—Ruz Miranzai—while in Teri they were reduced by Rs. 3,200—Nari- 
Ohauntra plus Rs, 1,600, Thai minus Rs. 4,00o, and Lawaghar minus Rs. 800. In 
Bar Miranzai it was decided to impose Rs. 16,000 at once and to raise this to 
Rs. 20,000 after five years and to Rs. 24,000 after another five years. The final 
assessment of the district for the term of this Settlement was thus fixed at 
Rs. 2,79,250. At the same time liberal orders as to frontier remissions were 
passed which will be discussed later on. 

The new revenue payable at once amounts to 72‘4 per cent, and that 
finally payable to 74-5 per cent, of the half net assets estimate. 

The increase on the old revenue, Rs. 1,93,918, is practically 40 per cent, 
now and will be 44 per cent, when the full progressive demand in Bar Miranzai 
falls due. It is in this circle of course that the heaviest increase has taken 
place, the old summary assessment being quite inadequate. But all the circles 
share to some extent ia the enhancement except Seni-Khwarrarn which was found 
to be over-taxed. Its assessment was accordingly reduced by Rs. 1,600 from 
Rs. 24,000 to Rs. 22,400; this sufficed to give the people a measure of relief which 
they much needed. 

,37. It was decided that the assessment should be in the future as in the 

past a fixed one. The immense diffi- 

Method of assessment. 1 

cutties iu the ??ay of properly super- 
vising in a hilly country like this any form of fluctuating assessment, were held 
to preclude the idea of attempting to introduce such a system. Moreover the 
notions and temperament of the Pathan population made it hopeless to expect 
them to agree willingly to anything but a fixed demand. In the Tori Tahsil 
the arguments in favour of a fixed assessment wore even still stronger, as the 
reason which originally forced Government to intervene between the Khan and 
the Khattaks was the difficulty he exporieuced in realising his revenue under his 
old rough and ready system of fluctuating assessment. It was at the same time 
realised that in order to secure fixity and thus obviate the difficulties to the 
people and the State in the Kohat and Hangu tahsils and to tho Khan in the Teri 
Tahsil, inevitable under a fluctuating system of assessment, the State and the 
Khan must be prepared to forego part of what they would be entitled to, if 
the demands were adjusted to the character of each harvest. 

Considerations generally called political were not held to apply with any 
great force to the problem of assessment. In the Kohat and Hangu tahsils frontier 
remissions have been granted on a liberal scale to villages liable to be called upon 
for service on the border either in protecting themselves, their crops and their 
flocks, or in repelling and capturing raiders. The amount, of these remissions 
and the conditions on which they are enjoyed are discussed in the next paragraph. 
In the Teri tahsil the task set was to hold the balance even between the Khan, 
whose family has been distinguished for unswerving loyalty, and his tribesmen 
a brave if somewhat unruly race. Beyond these points we had, as remarked by 
the Chief Commissioner in his review of the Kobat-Hangu Assessment Report, to 
consider only the general principle that our assessment should not be pitched so 
high as to cause discontent to a population which in proportion to its numbers 
probably contributes more men to the Native Army and Border Police than any 
other in Northern India, and which it should be our object to keep contented 
and prosperous. 

Iu the minds of the people their contentment and prosperity are 
largely bound up with fixity of demand. This demand has been limited to less 
than three-fourths of the theoretical amount they might have been called upon 
to pay. The calculations by which this amount has been arrived at, have been 
described as cautious and from them the profits of the people from live-stock, 
sales of wood, grass, charcoal and dwarf-palm, have been omitted, though they 
have been taken into account iu the distribution of the assessment over the 
individual villages. Therefore though the land revenue has been enhanced by 
40 per cent, considerable leniency has been showD where it was due. There 
have been no signs so far that the new demand is regarded by the people generally 
as excessive; in fact such symptoms as have been observed point quite the other 
way. 
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38. The conditions governing the assessment of villages actually 

on the border are somewhat excep¬ 
tional. 


Frontier remissions. 


In 1870 when the first Regular Settlement of the Peshawar District was 

♦Letter No. 755, dated soth November 1870 . undertaken the P tin jab Government* 

approved or the principle that it was 
desirable to grant specially light assessments to villages on or near the confines 
of British Territory. Two reasons were given,—first to encourage the settle¬ 
ment of members of border clans within our territory, and secondly because the 
residents of our border villages were expected to aid in the protection of life 
and property from raids and to act as militia levies in the case of hostilities 
from independent clans. In order that the recipients might know the reasons 
why and the services for which the boon of favourable assessment was granted, 
the Settlement Officer was instructed to assess each village in the first instance 
at full rates, and to record the amount thus arrived at, and then to make a 
reduction of a percentage of the revenue on the distinct understanding that the 
concession was granted in consideration of the performance of special duties and 
might be withdrawn in whole or in part should those duties be neglected or 
insufficiently performed. 

Captain Hastings was instructed to apply these principles in the Kohat- 
Hangu Settlement. The remissions thus granted and finally sanctioned in the 
Punjab Government letter No. 1358, dated 11th December 1878, amounted to 
Rs. 17,000 out of a total revenue of Rs. 1,08,430. At the present Settlement, 
as in the Revised Settlement of Peshawar, it was decided to maintain this system 
of granting remissions to frontier villages and to tribes and families requiring 
special consideration in connection with frontier administration. Great 
chauges have, however, taken place in the condition of the border during the last 
twenty-five years. The improvement of communications and of the frontier 
administration generally have rendered the outlying villages more secure and 
lessened the burden of self-defence. But the Chief Commissioner pointed out 
that apart from border service one of the main reasons for frontier remissions 
is the heavy expense to which villages are put in entertaining the numerous 
trans-border men who pass through them, an expense which is practically forced 
on them by Patban rules of hospitality as well as by the expediency of keeping 
on good terms with their neighbours. Intercourse of this nature tends to 
become greater and not less and is partly the result of our own policy. 

In the Kohat and Haugu tahsils the Chief Commissioner sanctioned the 
grant of frontier remissions up to a sum of Rs. 15,650 out of the initial de¬ 
mand of Rs. 1,62,450. In the Teri tahsil my proposal t.0 grant a few remissions 
on the Waziri and Jawakki borders was not agreed to, as the necessity for such 
remissions had not increased since last Settlement when none were given. It was 
held to be sufficient to show consideration to border villages by leniency of 
assessment, as bad been done in the Darra Circle in the Khattak Settlement, 
without the gi’ant of formal frontier remissions. 


Proposals regarding the new remissions in Kobab and Hangu were 
submitted after consultation with the Deputy Commissioner and the Commandants 
of the Border and District Police, with nay letter No. 359, dated 2nd December 
1903, and were sanctioned in the Kevenne Commissioner’s letter No, 40 G., 
dated 7th January 1904. The remissions finally granted amount to Rs. 15,635 
out of a revenue of Rs. 1,61,860 in these two tahsils, i. e., a little less than 
10 per cent. Details by circles will be found in paragraph 43. 

39. In reviewing the Kohat-Hangu Assessment Report, Mr. Wilson, 
„ „ , , . Settlement Commissioner of the Pun- 

Defevred and prop;reaaive assessments. .. , ,, « , 

jab, drew attention to the fact that 
though the increase in the revenue could be fully justified on many grounds and 
though the total burden of the assessment could be much more fairly distributed 
than formerly, the increase would at the same time be very great on many 
villages and holdings. Looking to paragraphs 33 and 34 of the recently published 
Resolution No. 1-50-2, dated 16th January 1902, on the Land Revenue Policy 
of the Indian Government, and to the small area of many of the holdings, which 
meant that many families had only a narrow margin of profit from which 
to pay an enhanced demand, he thought that the effect of the increase 



should be diminished by making the assessment progressive. He proposed 
that iu any village in which after allowing for frontier remissions, the 
enhancement of the revenue actually payable by the landowners to Govern¬ 
ment or to assignees of land revenue exceeded 40 percent., half the enhancement 
or some similar sum should be deferred for a period of three years to give 
the people time to adjust their expenditure to the new demand. This proposal 
was approved of by the Chief Commissioner for the Chirm, Toi, and Knz 
Miranzai Circles subject to h limit of Rs. 10,000, and in Teri also sanction was 
accorded to the postponement of a sura of Rs. 5,000 in the Thai Circle in a similar 
manner. I was authorized to defer part of the enhancement iu any case which 
I considered the imposition of the full demand at once would .straiten the 
people. When distributing the revenue over the villages I found a few estates 
in theKobi and Darra Circles to which it was desirable to extend this system of 
deferred assessments because of the large increase in the revenue demand. In 
the end the realization of a sum of Rs. 11,-165 was deferred in 42 villages in 
the Kohat and llangu. Tahsils from Kharif 1903 to Kharif 1 h0,6 and of Rs. 5,891 
in nine villages in the Darra and Thai Circles of Teri from Kharif 1904 to Kharif 
1907. In all these villages the full final assessment was announced to the 
people and they were at the same time informed that in consideration of the 
large enhancement on their old payments a certain sum calculated at so many 
annas in the rupee of the full demaud would bo temporarily remilted for three 
years. The full revenue has thus been distributed over the holdings, and the 
collection of the amount deferred at the end of this period will therefore be 
automatic. Should, however, the first harvest in which defer)ed enhancement 
becomes due prove a poor one, the Deputy Commissiouer will, it is hoped, obtain 
the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner to a further postponement for an¬ 
other year as indicated by Mr. Wilson. 

In the Ear Miranzai Circle a different system was adopted. Heie the old 
revenue was only Rs. 7,318, of which after deducting frontier remissions Hs, 0,249 
only were payable. The proposals set forward in the Assessment Report were 
that the uew jama should be Rs. 20,000, of which one-fourth should be granted 
in frontier remissions, and that the realization of one-fifth of the remainder 
should be deferred for five years, making the recoverable new assessment 
Rs. 12,000. The orders of Government were that the revenue should be at 
once raised to Rs. 16,000 to be enhanced to Rs. 20,000 after five years, and 
to Rs. 24,000 after a further period of five years, less one-fifth frontier 
remission in each case. Taking the previous light assessment into account and 
also the many reasons which justify frontier remissions and liberal treatment 
in this circle, the Chief Commissioner thought that the revenue should be 
enhanced at least to the above extent to establish the rights of Government. 
Even so the'initial demand is less than one-half and the final demand little 
over two-thirds of the half net assets estimate and these proportions are still 
further reduced by the liberal frontier remissions. In announcing the village 
assessments I told the people wliat thei? revenue and remissions were to be 
from Kharif 1903, and also what the progressive enhancements to be taken from 
Kharif 1908 and Kharif 1913 would amount to. But owing to the reasonable 
expectation, in which they shared, that a considerable extension of cultivation is- 
likely, it was left open to the people to ask for a fresh bdchh or internal 
distribution of the revenue on the area found to be cultivated when each 
of the enhancements become due. This bdrhh will be carried out under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner and suitable arrangements should be made 
in good time for a special attestation of the records and the preparation of the 
necessary papers should the people express a desire to revise the present, 
distribution. 


Treatment of wcIIb. 


40. The wells in this district are of a poor type. They are small and 

shallow being sunk as a rule on the 
bank or iu the bed of a nullah . 
Their depth is between 20 and 30 feet and they contain about 3 to 5 feet of 
water. The cylinder is never made of masonry, the nearest approach to 
permanence being afforded by lining the walls with large stones embedded in 
mud. Such wells are called leatrJia pakject. A few small trees are planted 
round the well and a vine is trained over tho wood work on the top ; occasionally 
a small shed is built to hold materials and give shelter to the cultivator and 
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his buffalo when necessary. Bullocks are hardly ever employed, the well 
is worked by a single buffalo whose unaided exertions are sufficient in most 
cases to exhaust the daily water-supply. Besides the, katcha pakka wells, there 
are a number of purely katcha ones, and a few dhenklis and jhallars. There 
are not many places in the district suitable for the sinking of wells, but I am 
in hopes that experimental borings about to be undertaken by Government 
with mechanical appliances beyond the reach of the zamindars will bring to 
light fresh sources of water supply. 

Poor as the wells are, they add considerably to the security of the 
agriculture and it is extremely satisfactory lo find that more are being sunk 
each year and that the area thus protected has largely increased since the pre¬ 
vious Settlements. There were then 394 wells of all the varieties mentioned 
above and they irrigated 797 acres or 1*85 of an acre each. There are now 445 
katcha pakka wells and 199 katcha. wells, jhallars, &c. The area thus irrigated 
is now 1,301 acres giving an average of 2 acres per well. 

It has been recognized that wells of this description must be 
treated very leniently in assessment.. 'I he best are those in the Nari- 
Chauntra Circle round Kark. Here a rate of Rs. 4 per acre has been 
sanctioned for the new revenue; in other circles the rate varies from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 per acre. Government also sanctioned my proposal to grant protective 
leases to katcha palcka wells, under which a new well is relieved from the 
payment of the difference between the < ha hi rate and the unirrigated rate 
for the class of land in which it is sunk for a period of twenty years. 
Under these orders protection from enhancement of revenue has been 
guaranteed to 136 wells, the amount of revenue thus remitted at the intro¬ 
duction of the new assessment being Rs. 680. 

The Chief Commissioner also accepted the principle of reducing the 
assessment on wells that fall out of use permanently. Rules have been framed 
t.o give effect to this on the lines of the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab’s 
Circular No. 5890, dated 801li September 1.904, and have been sanctioned in the 
Revenue Commissioner’s letter hfo. 1089, dated 0th March 1907. 

There are signs already that the people appreciate the leniency with 
which these valuable improvements are now being treated, and with a judicious 
but. liberal system of granting takkavi loans a considerable extension of well 
cultivation may be confidently anticipated. The cost of sinking and fitting 
out a Latcha pakka well varies from about Rsi 150 to Rs. 300 according to the 
locality and its size and depth. There is no decent wood in the district 
sufficiently durable to make the wheels &e. out of, and but few artisans capable 
of turning them out; the wheels are, therefore, imported ready, ma-de from 
Rawalpindi or Gujrat which adds to the expense. Small katcha wells with 
their much weaker fittings made locally cost about R,s. 50 only. Buffaloes 
are imported from Amritsar and otner fairs in the Punjab and cost about Rs. 40 
or Rs. 50 each. 

41. The average area of the crops harvested during the five years 
„ previous to the re-assessment forms, 

revenue rate... * , , , , 

as we have seeD, the ground-work 
of the produce estimate. To this area the outturn of each crop deemed suitable 
for each soil lias been applied (paragraph 29) and the result has been turned 
into its money value at, the commutation prices given in paragraph 30. The 
value of the landlord’s share lias been deduced from the average rate of rent 
found to prevail in each circle on inigated and unirrigated soils (paragraph 31). 
Dividing half this resultant sum by the area of the harvested crops we obtain 
the half net assets crop rates applicable to each class of soil in each assessment 
circle in order to produce the full theoretical demand of Government. The 
details of the calculations will be found in Appendix I) of the Assessment 
Reports. 

Having decided on the gross assessment to be imposed in each circle it 
was necessary to reduce the arithmetical half net assets crop rates propor¬ 
tionately so as to bring out this amount. The relevant paragraphs in the 
assessment reports give full reasons for the -adoption of the crop 
rates 1 suggested for the purposes of my proposed assessments. The slight 
alterations in those proposals made by Government necessitated the modification 



of a few of the rates. Those finally used in the reassessment are given in the 
following table: — 

& crop HATES. 


Ohabi 

Chashmai dofasli 
,, ekfasli 
Abi dofasli 
„ ekfasli 

Talabi . 

Bandiza ... 

Dagob* ... 

Bara ni 

Average incidence 
Resultan 1 . revenue, Hs 


China, 

Toi. 

Kohi. 

ShakardaiTa. 

Khz Mirafc- 
zai. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Ra. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

4 6 0 

4 4 0 

SOU 

2 0 0 

4 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 


3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

. 


4 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 14 0 

... 


3 4 0 


18 0 



18 0 

14 0 

18 0 

10 0 

2 8 0 

14 0 

14 0 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 

1 8 0 

12 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

3 12 4 

2 6 l 

0 9 7 

10 9 

1 14 7 

21,000 

82,000 

3,200 

4 000 

36,000 


Bar Miran- Seni-Khwar- 
y.ai. ram. 


Chahi 

Chashmai dofasli 
„ ekfasli 
Abi dofasli 
,, ekfasli 
Talabi 
Bandiza 

Dag»ba ... 

Bartini 

Avenge incidence 
Resultant revouue, Rs. 


Rs. a, p. 


R s. a. p. 
2 8 0 


2 8 0 
2 0 0 

i "i o 
0 13 0 
0 10 0 
0 13 8 

22,400 


I 9 _ 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

2 

0 

0 

\ 2 
s 

8 

o{ 

2 

8 

0 

i 

12 

0 

i 

S 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

15 

ll 


21,000 


N .iri- 
Chauntra. 


11 b. a. p. 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0! 


16 6 
12 0 
0 12 0 
0 14 11 
28,800 


Rs. a. p. 

1 12 0 


1 6 6 

0 15 0 

0 9 0 
0 10 11 

30,400 


Lnw&ghar, 


Rs. a. p. 
10 0 
2 4 0 
2 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 "o 0 
0 8 6 
0 4 0 
0 7 4 
3,200 


Note.—I n Bar Miranzai there were no statiistius for the cropping by sniU, so that crop rates could not be 
w orked out for that circle. 

From these rates the revenue due from each soil was ascertained and 
dividing this sum by the corresponding area recorded as cultivated we obtain 
the soil rates for each acre of cultivation. These are: — 

soIX RATES. 


Toi. Kohi. IshakardarraJ ^ nz •^ Jran ' 

I za). 



Chahi 

Chashmai dofasli 
„ ekfasli 
Abi dofaali 
„ ekfaaii ... 

Talabi . 

Bandiza ... 

Dugoba ... 

Barani 

Average incidence 
Resultant. ravenne, Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 
2 3 0 

7 13 0 
4 0 0 

(j 8 0 
4 4 0 

0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
« 15 2 
20,900 


Rs. a. p. 
3 0 0 
G 12 0 

2 3 0 

5 4 0 

1 14 0 

14 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
1 10 7 
82,000 


Rb. a. p. 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 0 0 


0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 7 0 
3,200 


Rs, a, p. 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 


1 12 0 
0 14 0 
0 4 0 
0 10 0 


Rs. a. p. 
3 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 12 0 
6 12 0 
3 0 0 
1 8 0 
14 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
1 14 4 



Gbahi 

Chashmai dofasli 
„ ekfasli 
Abi dofasli 
,, ekfasli 
Talabi 
Bandiza 

Oagoba . 

Barani 

A verage incidence 
Resultant revenue Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 
3 0 0 
•10 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 9 () 
0 6 0 
i 7 8 
20,000 


Its. a. p. 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 ) 

2 0 0 > 
4 8 0 
2,0 0 

0 14 0 

0 8 0 
0 5 6 
0 8 8 
22,400 


Kb. a. p. 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 ! 


Ks. a. p. 
4 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 


2 io ° } i s 0 ; 

1 6 0 ) 1 8 u i 


14 0 
0 11 0 
0 8 0 
0 ll 4 
24 000 


1 2 0 
0 13 0 

0 9 0 
0 11 2 
28,800 


Thai. 

Lawaghar. 

11 

12 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 

2 P 0 


2 0 0 


18 0 


i "o 0 

11 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

0 7 4 

0 5 2 

30,400 

3,200 


Noth, —The Bar Miranzai rates were obtained by reducing with certain modifications theKuz Miranzai 
rates by one-third. It wijl be observed they bring out an assessment of Rs. 20,000. This revenue is not due 
until Kharif 1908. As all three assessments of Rs. 16,000, 2o,000 and Rs. 24,000 had to be worked out and 
announced to the people, tllene intermediate rates were not altered from the original proposals. To get the rates 
ou which the iaitial demaud ia based tho rates in the above table should be reduced by ono-fifth and after Kharif 
1913 they will have to be raised in similar proportion. 
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In determining the village assessments relianoe was chiefly placed on 
the jamas brought out by the crop rates. But the soil rates afforded a valuable 
check on the proceedings as wen as furnishing a guide for the rates to be 
adopted in the internal distribution of the revenue, 

At the suggestion of the Settlement Commissioner 1 provided myself 
with a third estimate of the revenue by means of what may be best described 
as fluctuating assessment crop rates, to show which villages grow the more 
valuable crops. The crops were divided into two classes : — 

Class I.—Wheal, rice, mai?e, sugarcane, fmits, chillies, tobacco, vegetabes and 
clover. 

Class II.—Barley, gram, taramira, jowar,bajra, kangr,i, moth, mung, til, cotton 
and miscellaneous. 

The village jamas deduced from the rates quoted below were extremely 
useful in directing attention to an important difference in resources. It was 
not thought necessary in Kohat and Hangu to recalculate those given in the 
assessment reports;— 

FLUCTUATING ASSESSMENT CROP RATES. 


CRASS 0? CHOPS. 

Chipa. 

1 

Toi. 

Rohi. 

Shakardarra. 

Kux Mi ran* 

2 ai. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p, 

Re. a. p. 

Rb. a. p, 

Rs. a. p. 

f Claes I ... . 

Irrigated ... i 

( Claes II ... .! 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 


4 4 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

... , 

2 8 0 

/ Class I . 

14 0 

, I O 0 

0 1.1 o 

1 4 0 

110 

Unirrioated 

(.Claes II ... 

10 0 

0 12 0 

o e o 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

Resultant revenue, Rs. 

20,000 

80,000 

3,200 ’ 

3.800 

i 

33,000 


Class of crops, 

Bar Miran- 
zai. 

Seni- 

Khwarrarn 

llarra. 

Nari- 

Chauntra. 

Thai. 

Lawaghar. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


(Class I ... ... 

2 12 0 






Irrigated 

’"( Class II. 

! 

j 1 12 0 

... 

,, , 


At? 



( Class I ... .,. 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 

13 0 

12 6 

0 12 3 

0 9 3 

Uniheigated 

( Claes II. 

‘080 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

Resultant revenue, Rs. ... ... 

20,100 

22,500 

24,000 

28,800 

30,400 

3,200 


42. From these three sets of rates assessments were worked out for all 

Distribution of the revenue. the est ff £ tbe dis ^ict. The Settle¬ 

ment Talisildars and Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer also furnished me with their ideas as to the jamas fairly assessable 
on the villages in their circles. Having provided myself with these figures I 
proceeded, as soon as orders were received on the assessment reports, to distribute 
the revenue sanctioned for each circle over the villages composing it. This was 
done at selected centres to which the people were summoned. These were Kohat, 
Khushhalgarh, Ustarzai, Hangu, Thai, Lacin', Banda Daud Shah and Kark. The 
announcements were made in December 1903 and January 1904 for the Kohat 
and Hangu Tahsils, and in October 1904 for Teri. 

Before announcing the new revenue which I had provisionally: decided 
upon for a village, I discussed with the people the manner in which they proposed 
to distribute it over their fields. They had already been consulted by the Tahsil- 
dars on uhis point, and bachh files had been prepared, This enabled me to see 
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tow the assessment was actually going to fall upon the land and to modify my 
previous notions where necessary. In some oases what seemed to me a fairer 
method of carrying out the internal distribution than the one they proposed was 
suggested to the people and accepted by them. This generally consistedfo 
seeing that the owners of rich irrigated lands paid their proper share and did not 
shift their burden on to the community generally by over*assessing the poorer 
lands. Frequently a small alteration in the total revenue of a village made it 
possible to fix simple bachh rates. These rates were, wherever feasible, expressed 
in even annas per acre, and if that was not attainable in fractions of an anna not 
smaller than a pice. 

This process took up some time, especially in irrigated villages with a 
large number of soil*, but the time was well sperifc. The people learnt, as soon 
as they heard what their total revenue was to be> bow it was going to affect each 
acre of their land. They were much more interested in hearing what each acre, 
or rather jarib (half an acre) was to pay, than in being told a large lump sum 
assessed on the village. In the case of large enhancements it was often possible 
to attempt to console them by pointing to the minuteness of the acreage rates. 
Apart from this a great deal of time was saved in the subsequent operations, and 
a great opportunity for jealousy, faction feeling, oppression and malpractices 
removed, by taking away the necessity for all further discussion of the method of 
distribution in the tahsils. Along with the order announcing the new assessment, 
an order was passed fixing the rates at which the internal distribution wasj to be 
made, and the patwari at once proceeded to work out the bachh,. 

The assessments were thns announced by myself for all the 291 village* 
under regular settlement. The number of applications for reconsideration 
of the assessment under Section 52 of the Land Revenue Act was 91 (Kohdt 47, 
Hangu 30, Tori 14); all of these were rejected. In a few villages the method of 
distribution was objected to, ami in some of these such as Garhi Muaz Khan andTogh 
(Kohdt) alterat ions were made on good grounds being shown that the first distribu¬ 
tion was unfair. 

The number of appeals preferred to the Revenue Commissioner against 
the assessments wa3 2 in the whole district (Kohat 15, Hangn 4, and Teri 8). 
Of these 10 were rejected. In the Kohat Tahsil the assessments of four villages 
were reduced by Rs. 480 (Garhi Muaz Khan from Rs. 5,600 toll 5. 5,440, Kaluchinna 
from Rs. 1,300 to Rs. 1,160, Daud Khel from Rs. 1,700 to Rs. 1,600 and 
Miri from Us. 640 to Rs. 560) and a temporary remission of Rs. 200 was 
granted for three year", in one village (Sftrgnl). In Hangu, the assessment of one 
village (Bagat u) was reduced by Rs. 125 from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 875. No appeals 
were accepted in the Teri Tahsil. It is remarkable that in Bar Miranzai where the 
previous recoverable assessment was practically doubled, not a single appeal was 
lodged from the e: : gkt villages concerned. 1 was given to understand that the 
leople held a jirga on the -subject and decided not to appeal lest worse things 
tight befall thorn ! The villages which appealed unsuccessfully were — 

Kohat Tahsil. • Chilli Baclber, Jabbi, Gadda Khel, Suroari Pdydn, Kurd, 
Bdzid Kbcl, Togh, Dhoda, B. Abdul Samad and Shidi Khel, 

Hangu Tahsti. •Khw.vja Klrzar, Lodhi Khel and Ibrahimzai. 

Teri Tahsil .— Land Katnar, Chokaca and Darish Khel, 


43. From paragraphs 38 to 4-0 it will have been seen that the actual 


The new recoverable apsesamcMf, 


payments of the people fall far short 
of the total assessment. The follow¬ 


ing statement shows the full revenue announced to the people, after deducting 
the amounts remitted on appeal, and the several remissions granted, and compares 
‘he new net assessment with that previously levied 



New revenue of the district. 
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In only one circle, Nari-Cbauntra, did I find myself unable to assess up to 
the aincaut sanctioned by Government, the detailed assessments falling short of 
that amount by Rs. 800. The excess of Rs. 32 in Seni-Khwarram is nominal, 
being assessed on a rahh belonging to the Khiin of Teri in the village of Gbur- 
zandi, and the excess of Rs. SO in Ear Miranzai is the amount of the grazing lease 
in Chapri Waziraa. In the Toi Circlo the amount originally announced was 
Rs, 82,000 j out of tin's besides the sum of Rs. 480 reduced on appeal, Rs. 32 had 
to be remitted in Mauza Sheikhan after the settlement of a dispute as to water 
rights, and a reauction of Rs. 3 in Mauza Miri followed on the acquisition of land 
for Government. In the Kuz Mirauzai Oirolo, r.s already noted, the sum of Rs. 125 
was reduced on appeal. The amount remitted in frontier remissions is prac-. 
tioally the amutrot sanctioned by Government. The temporary remissions exceed 
the sanctioned sum of Rs. 15,000, but the reasons for the excess were accepted as 
sufficient by the Chief Commissioner in his Revenue Secretary’s letters No. 225 H., 
dated 17th September 1904, and No. 681, dated 17th February 1905, sanctioning 
the detailed village assessments in KohatwHangu and Teri respectively. 

Out of the total lond revenue assessment of the district, amounting to 
Rs. 2,69,900, a sum equal to 5'8 per cent, has bean remitted for border service 
and -3 por cent, has been remitted for varying periods in protective leases 
on wells, while the realisation of 6'4 per cent, has been suspended for 
three years. The amount immediately payable by the people is 87*5 per cent, 
of the assessment and represents an increase of 32’6 per cent, on their previous 
net payments of practically Rs. 1,78,000. 

When the temporary remissions granted for three years fall in, the net 
assessment will bo about Rs. 2,58,580 and the increase on the past payments 
42'5 per oent. In Bar Miranzai the progressive assessment will yield in 1908-09 
an increase (allowing for the proportional increase in frontier remissions) of 
about Rs. 3,100 and raise the recoverable demand to about Rs. 2,56,680 and the 
percentage of increase to 44*2 per cent, A similar enhancement in 1913-14 will 
leave the recoverable revonue of tho district at Rs. 2,59,780, or say Rs, 2,60,000^ 
making the final increase about 46 per oent. above the old net payments. 
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The increase is heavy but is reached by -easy gr& dations, and is not exces* 
sive when we reflect how lightly portions of the distivict have hitherto been 
assessed. 

44. At the previous settlements 366 Villages out .oi 223 held on shares 

,. , or in bhayacheura tenure adopted soil 

Faiea adopt ad .» the buchh. rates for the distribution of the 

revenue. The remainder .decided to pay .their revenue at an aJ 1-round rate on 
cultivation, or in accordance with the ancestral shares on which the land was 
theoretically held. The proportion of villages adopting the >two latter methods 
steadily decreased with each settlement, from 40 out of 9.1 in Kchat and Kuz 
Miranzai, and 25 out of ,70 in Barak, down :to only 2 out of ,62 in the Khaitak 
Circles. The average rates at which it was found that the zamind&rs had carried 
out the internal distribution were worked out and given in the Assessment 
Reports (paragraphs 59 and ,60). 

AH round rates and rates based on ancestral shares are now recognised by the 
majority of the people as unfair in their action. Out of 241 villages not.owned by 
single proprietors or single families, tin-re are only 43 villages in wliioh the .new 
assessment has not been distributed by .soil rates settled with the zamindars in the 
manner described in paragraph 42. In Statement No. 3 attached to this report w ill 
be found the average rates on each soil in each circle thus used in the actual haefa '>* 
Rrom this it will be observed that 265,812 acres, or 90 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, are now assessed at soil rates. The revenue on this land is 
Rs. 2,52,251, which represents about 93 percent, of the total assessment. The 
average rate per acre on all classes of land is 15 annas 2 pies. Comparing the 
bahch rates in the different circles with the soil rates sanctioned, we find that the 
most important differences are: — in the Toi Circle the people have been more 
lenient on the irrigated soils, except abi e'lefasli, and more severe on the unirri¬ 
gated (e. q., their dagoba rate works out at 10 annas against my rate of 8 annas,) 
and in Sfiakardarra and Kuz Miranzai they have put the dagoba and barani soils 
much more nearly equal than I proposed. Otherwise it is gratifying to find how 
many of my rates the people have to all intents and purposes been satisfied to 
adopt in the practical business of distribution. 

45. The assessments have, in accordance with the Chief Commissioner’s 

„ , 4 , orders, been announced provisionally 

for a term of twenty years. 1 re¬ 
commend that this term be confirmed. In the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils the 
revised assessments came into force from Kharif 1903, arid in the Teri Tahsil from 
hKarif 1904, The Settlement will, therefore, expire with the Rabi harvest of 
1923 in the two former tahsils and with Rabi 1924 in Teri. 

The dates fixed for the recovery of the revenue are the same throughout 
the district, and are:— 15th December for the kharif and 1st July for the rabi. 
The revenue of each harvest is recovered in one instalment. Sums not paid, 
within fifteen days of the due date, i.e., by 1st January and 15th July are con¬ 
sidered to be in arrears. 


46. Water-mills for grinding corn form in the Kohat, and Hangu Tahsils 
. . , ... a valuable asset to the men who aim 

fortunate enough to own them. They 
cause however some interference with rights in irrigation and also some waste 
of water. No new mills are therefore allowed to be constructed, nor are mills 
which have fallen out of use allowed to be restarted, without the previous sanction 
of the Deputy Commissioner. The erection of new mills is not encouraged. This 
policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of the existing mills and has 
much enhanced their .profits. 


The principles on which Captain Hastings assessed mills at last Settlement 
are given in detail in paragraph 72 of the Kohai-Hangu Assessment Report. He 
divided the mills into six classes in accordance with their size, Water-supply and 
situation as regards the demand for the grinding of com. Having fixed a maxi¬ 
mum rate for each class ho based his assessment on a valuation of one-half to 
one-third of the net profits of each mill. But as mills were then being assessed 
for the first time the actual assessments were kept well below the results of these 
calculations, and a Iqrge proportion of the revenue was remitted to the owners 
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for life or for the term of 'settlement according to tbe length of time the mill had 
been in existence. Pro vision was made fof the remission of tbe revenue On 
disused mills and for the. assessment of new mills. 

For the re-assessment of mills my instructions were that one-third of tlnf 
estimated net profits should he taken as the maximum assessment, and that 
subject to the maintenance of life remissions which had not yet lapsed, no remissions 
should be granted or continued unless the revenue had been assigned for reasons 
other than that mentioned above. The Chief Comraiss'oner thought that the total 
assessment should be between Rs. 4,000 and Es. 5,0u0 and nearer to the latter 
than to the former sum. 

After the Settlement Tahsildar had completed his local enquiries into the 
profits of the mill owners I procee. ed in November 1904 to fiamean assessment 
based on the following rc.ile—oue-ihiidof the net profits on the laige and valuable 
mills round Kohdt city and ca.itonments, one fourth on the smaller Kchat mills 
and on the best mills in large villages like Bangu, and one-fifth on the 
ordinary little mills in outlying villages. These lates however produced a total 
assessment of Es. 6,155 and in view of the great increase in the revenue to be 
levied on individual mills owing to the leniency of tbe previous assessment, 
it was decided to reduce tbe total demand to Es. 5,000. This was done by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Captain B. C. Waterfield, and myself in consultation 
in March 1905. The effect of tins was practically to reduce the rates of assess¬ 
ment noted above from one-third, one-fourth and one-fifth to one-f urtb, one-fifth 
and cue-sixth respectively The letter rates should accordingly be adopted during 
the currency of this Settlement for the assessment of new mills to the starting of 
which sanction may be granted. Certain small reductions were made by the 
Revenue Commissioner on appeal which left, the final assessment at Es. 4,953. 
*This assessment came into force from ikharif 1994. 


The following table shows tbe result of these operations:— 
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Not*.—P iuce the aseesomeot was matin 2 mills in Ku« alironzfti Save been al-aodetied and 3 pew one* 
etarted, or rather abandoned mills bronght again into u-o. The UBseniuient in that circle io new Kb. ,1,CC6 waking 
the mill revenue for tbo district Ks. 4,90.1. 


Thus taking all the mills together tbe assessment now imposed averages 
only one-fifth of the estimated net profits to the owners. At the commencement 
of last settlement out of a total mill assessment of Es. 1,630 as much as Rs. 1,125> 
were assigned in muafis. At the expiry of the settlement Rs. 566 were assigned out 
of Rs. 1,781, t.e., nearly 32 per cent. A few mill nivalis (9) had to be reported for 
orders, and if the proposals 1 have made are accepted, there will now be 20 mills on 
which the sum of Es, 670 will be assigned to the owners. This is only 13*5 per 
cent, of the new assessment of Rs. 4,953, and even out of this small sum Rs. 180 on 
8 mills will be resumed on the deaths of the present muaiidars, leaving finally 
assignments in 12 cases worth Rb. 540 or less than J1 per cent, which will be 
reconsidered and probably continued when the present assignees die. 

47. The past practice in regard to the levy of cesses is given in detai 

in paragraphs 353 and 354 of the Koh& 
Co ** e4 ' Settlement Report. Before 1571 cesse 

f mounting to Es, 11-8-0 per cent, of the land revenue were taken in the Koh& 
Tahsil and Rs, 9-8-0 per cent, in tbe UanguTahsil. These were to pay for lambar 
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dars Rs. 5, patwaris Rs. 4-8-0 in Kohat and He. 2-8-0 in Hangu, schools Re. 1 and 
roads Re. 1. No cesses at all were levied in Teri. The local rate cess, introduced 
in 1871, was collected throughout the district at the rate of Rs. 6-4-0 per cent, and 
was in 1878 raised to Rs. 8-5-4 by the imposition of the famine cess. But in the Teri 
Tahsil this combined cess was credited to Government on the Khan’s quit rent only, 
the Khan retaining the balance. During 1878-79 a dak cess of 8 annas per cent. 
Was introduced, and the patwari’s stationery cess was reduced from 8 to 4 annas. 

At the time of the regular settlement therefore the cesses being levied in the 
Kohat Tahsil were Rs. 20-1-4 and in the Hangu Tahsil Rs. 8-1-4. In both tahsils 
the patwar cess was then raised to Rs. 6 plus 4 annas for stationery in order to pay 
for (he new staff of patwaris required to keep the records then prepared up to date. 
In Teri there were no patwaris and no regular larnbardars, and there the cesses levied 
on the quit rent were only Rs. 10-18-4 instead of Rs. 22-1-4 paid in the other tahsils. 
Afier the Barak Settlement the introduction of patwaris and the appointment of 
larnbardars raised the cesses in that tract to the Kohat-Hangu level; the patwari cess 
of Rs. 6-4-0 was credited to the district patwar fund; the lambardari cess of Rs. 5 
was paid to the larnbardars ; the school, road and dak cesses amounting to Rs. 2-8-0 
were credited to Government; but of the local rate of Rs. 8-5-4, though it was 
collected in full from the people, only the amount due on the Barak half of 
Khan’s quit rent, i. e., on Rs. 10,0o0, was credited to Government, the rest being 
left with the Nawab to devote to local improvements. This arrangement was 
sanctioned only for the Nawab’s life-time and ceased with his death in 1889. 
Since that year the local rate cess, consolidated at Rs. 10-6-8 per cent, has been 
credited in full to Government in the Barak tract. After the Khattak Settlement 
the levy of these cesses was extended to that portion of the Teri Tahsil. 

At the commencement of the present settlement proceedings the cesses in 
foi’ce throughout' the district were therefore the local rate of Rs. 10-6-8, the 
patwar cess of Rs, 6-4-0 and the lambardari pnehotra of Rs. 5, or a total sum of 
Rs. 21-10-8 per cent, on the land revenue. In order to improve the pay and pros¬ 
pects of the patwaris and to provide for a contribution to the cost of the K&nungo 
establishment, it was decided to raise the patwar cess to Rs. 6-7-4 in accordance 
■with the general policy pursued in the Punjab. The cesses announced to the 
people along with the new assessments amounted therefore to Rs. 21-14-0 per 
cent- on the revenue. 

Since then however the famine cess of Rs. 2-1-4 has been abolished from 
the 1st April 1905 by the Government of India in their Resolution No. 882, dated 
16th May 1905. And while this report was being written, has come the 
welcome news that Government has undertaken the payment of the patwaris. 
The patwaris, in the Kohat District at any rate, could from the first be regarded 
as “ village servants ” only by a severe stretch of the imagination, and the 
fiction was becoming more and more difficult to maintain as the revenue work of 
all kinds demanded by Government for its own purposes yearly increased. The 
patwar oess was abolished from 1st April 1906 by Notification No. 1476, dated 
31st March 1906, issued by the Chief Commissioner of t-he North-West Frontier 
Province. 

From the rabi harvest of 1906 the only cesses levied are :— the lambardari 
parJiota of 5 per cent, oil the revenue which is paid to the village headmen direct 
for the services they are called upon to render to the village and to Government, 
and the local rate of Rs. 8-5-4 per cent., payable to the District Board and spent 
on local requirements, such as the maintenance of roads, buildings, schools, dispen¬ 
saries, &c. These cesses amounting to Rs, 13-5-4 per cent, or annas per 
rupee (it is a pity that the fraction is not a simple one) are collected on the whole 
nominal revenue including frontier remission, mill revenue and sums assigned to 
jagirdars and muafidars. But in the Teri Tahsil cesBes are not levied on the 
share of the land revenue (t-J- annas in the rupee) set apart as the taluqdari of 
the Khan of Teri. The taluqdari is really an integral portion of the land revenue, 
but for reasons of its own Government has given it the semblance of an extra 
cess levied on the Khattaks, and it has been thought advisable to avoid all chance 
of appearing to levy a cess upon a oess. 

The previous full revenue demand on land and mills, but excluding 
taluqdari, was Ks. 1,89,977, on which Rs. 40,950 were levied in cesses. The 
corresponding new revenue demand is Rs. 2,64,727 on which, when orders were 
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passed on tie assessment reports, it was contemplated to levy cesses amounting 
to Rs. 57,900, but owing to the recent concessions the amount now leviable is 
Rs. 85,300. The remissions of taxation in 1905 and 1906 have therefore benefited t he 
Kohat zamindars to the extent of reducing their payments in cesses by Rs. 22,6u0 
below the sum they would otherwise have paid on the new assessment. The 
amount now due is actually Rs. 5,650 below their former payments. Or, in 
other words, the total demand in the district for land revenue, mill assessment, 
taluqdari and cesses was in 1902-03 Rs. 2,36,650 ; the new demand under 
these heads is Rs. 3,10,155 and bnt for the remission of the patwar and famine 
cesses would have been Rs. 3,32,755. The increase in the total revenue payments 
would have been 40| per cent., but is only 31 per cent. The effect of this very 
appreciable reduction in taxation has been admirable, as the benefit does in fact 
reach the actual revenue payer, 

A small mirdhi cess of one per cent, on the revenue of irrigated villages in 
the Kuz Miranzai, China and Toi Circles used to be collected to provide for a 
small establishment which looked after the distribution of the water available for 
irrigation. This duty has, since the 1st January 1905, been made over to the 
regular staff of field kanungos, and the special establishment is no longer enter¬ 
tained. The cess was abolished from the introduction of the new assessment. 
The income from it only averaged Rs. 840 per annum, Its effect was purely 
local, but the concession is worth noticing. 

48. The revision of the registers of land revenue assignments proved to 
T , . be a much more lengthy and trouble- 

Land revenue assignments. i • ., ° " .. . 

some business thnn was anticipated. 
For this there were several reasons. The investigation made at the Regular 
Settlement was the first which had been attempted in the district. It was com¬ 
menced by Captain Hastings in 1877 and finished by Mr. Tucker in 1882. The 
orders of Government on the registers were passed in 1883 and 1884. Unfortu¬ 
nately no fresh and complete registers were then prepared to i-how the assign¬ 
ments as finally sanctioned. The original registers had not been written up 
according to any method or system whatever. Moreover, since Mr. Tuckers' 
time hardly a single note had been made in them (except in the one containing the 
lamb'ardari inaras) of subsequent changes by inheritance, resumption, &c. We 
had in fact to refer back to the entries of 1877-78, many of which had become 
obsolete even before 1883-84. 

Although the investigation into assignments covered only the Kohat and 
Harigu Tahsils, the number of cases which had to be gone into amounted to just 
over 1,000. In about 300 of these simple orders of resumption were all that were 
required. The new registers contain 598 cases. In 270 of these no orders 
were required, the existing orders permitting of continuance of the assignments to 
the holders. A register containing 165 oases of muafis which required the orders 
of Government was submitted with my letter No. 93, dated 11th April 1906. An¬ 
other register containing 198 cases of lambardari inams was submitted with letter 
No. 99, dated 22nd April 1906; and further proposals for the grant of two cash 
zamindari inams have been made in my letter No. 880, dated 16th June 1906. 

New English registers have been prepared of all the assignments and 
arranged as follows:— 

(i) . Jagirs and muafis released during the pleasure of Government. 

This will contain 34 cases, in which assignments of the value of 
Rs, 16,632 will be held by 11 different grantees or families, 

(ii) . Muafis released for the terra of settlement or liable to re-considera¬ 

tion on the death of the present holders. This will contain 122 
cases involving Rs. 2,812. 

(Hi). Muafis assigned for the maintenance of institutions. There are 86 
oases in the register, and the amount of revenue assigned is Rs. 927, 

(iv) . Muafis liable to resumption on .the death of the present holders. 

There will be 179 cases in the register, and the amount of 
revenue assigned will be Rs. 1,637. This register will gradually 
disappear as the assignees die off. 

(v) . Lambardari inams. If the proposals reported are accepted there 

will be 161 oases involving Rs. 3,065. Of the 198 cases reported 
resumptions have been recommended in 37, 
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(vi). Cash life in am s. Again, if new proposed grants'are sanctioned, 
there will be 16 cases in which Rs, 3,469 will be enjoyed by the gran¬ 
tees for their lives—subject to reconsideration on tbeir deaths. 

When the cases which have been referred for orders are received back 
they will be arranged according to their villages in their appropriate registers 
and these will then be bound. Vernacular translations will then be made for use 
in the tahsils. 

Two of the old registers mentioned in paragraph 379 of the Kohat Settle¬ 
ment Report have been abolished. They are Nos. VI and VII (old numbering) 
relating to “ muafis to village servants” and “ muafis in Shakardarra.” In the 
former cases the villagers were given the option of excluding the land hitherto 
held revenue five by village servants from the baehh. They very seldom agreed 
to do so, showing that there was really no necessity for granting an assignment; 
in such cases the muafis have been resumed unless the present holders had enjoy¬ 
ed them for a long time when they were continued for the remainder of their 
lives, to be resumed on their deaths; they have now been included in Register 
No. iv (new numbering). No register is maintained of small plots which the 
zamiodars exclude from the baehh. 

The Shakardarra muafis were at last Settlement kept in a separate register 
because of a controversy between the Khar, of Makhad and the assignees, and be¬ 
cause the extent of the interference Government was prepared to exercise between 
them had not been decided. There is nothing now to distinguish them from 
ordinary assignments, as the Khan has no power of resumption of his own motion, 
except the fact that resumptions when they take place are in favour of the Khan 
as jagirdar. There being no necessity for a separate register, the cases have 
been included in the new registers ii and iv above-mentioned. 

The following table shows the result of the revision now carried out, and 
gives the amount of revenue assigned in each circle, if the proposals submitted to 
Government are sanctioned in their entirety :—• 


JAGIRS, MUAFIS AND IN AMS IN KOHAT AND HANGU. 
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56 

16 

21 




08 

Kuz Miranzai ... 

2,329 

819 

85 

206 

81 

418 

100 

4,038 



130 


30 




160 

Bar Miranzai 

1 

53 

27 

57 

,,, 

695 

300 

1,033 





7 




7 

Tfthsil Hangu ... 

2,330 

872 

112 

203 

81 

1,013 

400 

5071 



130 


37 




167 


Note ,—The antique figures show tho amount of the frontier remissions included in the revenue assigned to 
rauafidais. Frontier remissions have been excluded from the jngirs so aa not to exaggerate their value. 


49. Death has been busy with the leading men of the Kohat District in 

the last few years There never have 

Important iagirs and imams, -* i ±. ± 

been, and are not now, too many men 
of real prominence and position in the district. The poverty of the district in 
this respect affords a good illustration of its general, barrenness and isolation. 

1. The death of Shahzada Sir Sultan Jan, k. c. i. e», in May 1904 robbed 
the district of one of its two figure-heads. His life grants of Rs. 1,600, then 
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lapsed. His son-, Mir Alam Jan, has been recognised as heir to the perpetual jagir 
of Rs. 5,000. Of this sum Rs. 1,685 are allotted in the villages of Bakizai and 
Tappi, the remaining Rs. 3,815 being recoverable in the Peshawar District. 

2. The jagir of the Khan of Ten is on a special footing, and is sufficiently 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 

3. Khan Bahadur Khusdil Khan, Bangash, holds a perpetual jagir, subject 
to the pleasure of Government, of Rs. 5,380 in the villages of Kharmatu and Mir 
Ahmed Kbel, His uncles share in the Mir Ahmed Rhel portion of the jagir. 
The family also holds perpetual muafis of land amounting to Rs. 1,317, in 
Bahadur Kot and ten other villages and a mill assessed at Rs. 75. 

4. Kirin Bahadur Allahyar Khan, Bangash, titular Khan of Hangu, died 
in January 1902. His son Nakshbmd Khan has been recognised as his successor 
and holds the hereditary jagir worth Rs. 378, in Hangu, Mardu Khel, Zanki, 
and Doaba. The family also enjoy muafis of land valued at Rs. 330 and two 
mills assessed at Rs. 90. 

5. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman Khan, Bangash, also of the Hangu 
family, died in June 1905. His son Khan Bahadur Ghulam Sadiq Khan and his 
brother Muhammad Akbar Khan now hold jagirs of Rs. 1,600, and Rs. 400, 
respectively, allotted to them in the villages of Kharsha, Kotkai and Darband. 
The family also holds muafis of land assessed at Rs. 135*8*0 and three mills 
valued at Rs. 128. 

6. Sher Muhammad Khan, Sagri, Khan of Makhad, holds the Shakar- 
darra tract in perpetual jagir subject to the usual conditions. Its value to him 
at present is Rs. 3,754, in Shakardarra and its two rakhs Sobhan and Topi. He 
also enjoys a chah'iram (one-fourth) of the revenue of the Makhad ill aqua in the 
Attock District. 

7. Muhammad Afzal Khan, Khattak, one of the two chiefs of the eastern 
Khattaks, died in January 1902. He lmld along with other grants a jagir then 
worth Rs. 327 in the Kohi Circle. Under the orders of the Government of India, 
in their Foreign Secretary’s letter No. 2321 F., dated 12th August 1903, the jagir 
was resumed owing to the disgraceful misconduct of himself and his sous. 

8. Sadullah Khan, Khattak of Amir, in the Khwarra Tapps, and his step¬ 
brother, Shad Muhammad Khan, hold the villages of Khushalgarh and Kbwaja 
Khel in the Kohi Circle in jagir. The value of the jagir is at present Rs. 397, Out 
of Rs. 520, the revenue of the two villages. Sadullah Khan also gets a cash 
inam of Rs. 100 from the income from the Khwarra Zira forests. 

9. Sayad Jalal Shah, Banuri Say ad of Baha walgarh, is jagirdar of that 
village, now assessed at Rs. 350, and also holds a mill worth Rs. 60. 

10. Taj Muhammad Khan, son of Ata Muhammad Khan, is an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. He belongs to the Bangash Khan’s family 
and has a share amounting to Rs. 126 in the Mir Ahmed Khel jagir, and inuafi 
lands worth Rs. 191, besides a cash inam or rather political pension of Rs. 1,000 
per annum paid from the general revenues and therefore not included in the 
statement in the previous paragraph. 

11. The Mian Khels of Mian Khel, the descendants of a famous saint* 
Hajji Bahadur, whose tomb is the most venerated shrine in the Kohat town, hold 
the village of Mian Khel in perpetual muafi. This was worth Rs. 1,253, but 
owing to land acquisitions by Government its value has sunk to Rs. 1,144. The 
Mian Khels also have small revenue free grants in 12 villages amounting to 
Rs. 140. 

12. The family of Dharm Singh, who was Tahsildar of Kobdt after 
annexation, hold a jagir and muafis of land in Garbi Muaz Kban valued at 
Rs. 2"4. The leading member of the family Sardar Aj&b Singh, a retired 
Tahsildar, died in January 1906. 

The holders of the following muafis enjoy assignments of some im¬ 
portance :— 

Rs. 

The Shinu Khel family of Eegi Shinu Khel, headed by retired 

Ressaldar-Major Abdullah KluLn ... .548 

The Miana of Zi&rat Sheikh Allahdad for the up-keep of their shrine, 399 
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Said KAwm of Sherkofc (plots in 13 villages) 

The descendants of Mian Abdul WahAb known as the MAabu Kbel 
family (plots in 27 villages) 

Makhdum Shah, JllAni Sayad of Jangal, and bis family . 

KAzi Bhama-ud-din of KohAt (in Mubammadzai) . 

Sayad BAqir Shah of SbAhu Khel ... ... ... ... ... 

The larger of the oash inims held by leading men are— 


Rs. 

318 

225 

120 

107 

100 


KhAn BabAdnr Malik JAn, KiyAni of Sbabpur, for services in the 
Miranzai Expedition (Rs. 300) and ("Rs. 1,500) as a favourable 
assessment of the Crown village of Shabptir (besides mnafis in 

floahpur and Bamman amounting to Rs. 400) . ... Ij800 

The Chartappa lambardars of the villages round KohAt: at present 
Bahrain KhAn of Garlii MuAz KhAn (Re. 100) ; Ata Muhammad 
KhAn of BezAdi (Rs. 100); Harnn of Pir Khel (Rs. 100); and 
SbahbAz KhAn of Jangal (Rs. 100) and 3 others of Rs. 50 each... 550 
Snbadar Major Hazrat Shah of Darmalak (Teri) from revenue of 

Mauza Gadda Khel (a military grant) ... .450 

The family of Said KAsim Shah or Jangal [Makhdnm Shah, son of 
Phnl BAdshah (Rs. IOO),GhalAm Muhammad Ali Shah andGhulAm 
Haesan Ali Shah, sons of Saidan Gul (Rs. 100) > and Said GhulAm, 

son of Said KAsim Shah (Rs. 100) ] . ..300 

Rasul Khan, Izzat Khel of Chilli Badber ... ... ... ... 200 

Malik Bhangi of Darsamand.. . 200 

Malik Makhmud of NariAb ... ..100 

Sayad BAqir Shah of 8hAhu Kh&l (as well as his mnafi) ... ... 100 


These jagirs, muafis and inams, along with the numerous smaller grants, 
embraoe practically all tho men of any importance in the Kohat and Hangu 
tahsils. The leading men all hold substantial assignments. There are therefore 
but few suggestions to be made regarding the grant of new inams. Only two 
grants of as large a sura of aa Ra. 100 have been proposed, one for Sayad Gul 
Badshah, of Marni, an extremely useful man on the Marai border, and one for 
Sarwar Khan of Hangu and Kadi, a member of the Hangu family who deserves 
consideration. 

50. At last settlement Jambardari indms amounting to Rs. 3,250 were grant- 
. .... ed in the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils. At 

the expiry of the assessment the grants 
amounted to Hs. 2,713. In revising these inams, the following principles have 
been kept in view; (a) to continue all in&ms which serve a useful purpose unless 
liable to forfeiture for misconduct, breach of conditions or alienation of the land;. 
( b ) to simplify matters by substituting, where feasible cash inams for complicated 
and by resuming those which were so small as to confer no* appreciable 
benefit on any one ; (r) to confer substantial inams on deserving men, instead of 
frittering away small sums on nonentities; and ( d ) where sub-division of property 
or re-assessment had caused a wide divergence from the original intentions at 
Government, to return to those intentions. 


These processes resulted in a reduction of the total number of old inams 
from 1C8 to 131, and in a saving of Rs. 842 on the new assessment of the lands 
concerned, from which proposals have been made to grant 3Q new inAms to 
deserving lambardars amounting to Rs. 620. If these proposals are sanctioned 
the amount of revenue assigned to lambardars to encourage them in the performance 
of their duties will stand as follows * 



Kohat. 

Hangu. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Muafis or revenee free lands 

304 

81 

385 

Cash inams 

... 1,967 

1,013 

2,680 

Totals 

... 1,971 

Tow 

3,066 


All these inams are granted for the term of Settlement and with respeot to 
them the Chief Commissioner has been asked to rule that in cases of ordinary suo- 
ceswon tc a deceased or resigned lambardar, the [Deputy Commissioner shall have 
power to continue the in6m Without any reference to higher authority. Hitherto, 
all such oases erf continuance have been referred for the orders of the Commissioner 
of the Division (now the Revenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Provinoe), a 
quite unnecessary formality. It is to he strictly understood that these iu6ms are 
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granted conditional on the good behaviour, loyalty and service of the holders, and 
the in£m of a lambardar who misconducts himself should be at once resumed. 
Should the Deputy Commissioner wish to resume an existing inam otherwise than 
for misconduct, or should he wish to continue an inam liable to forfeiture for 
misconduct, he should obtain the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner. Within 
the term of the new settlement, latnbardari inams will be thus left entirely under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner. It is hoped that the new register 
which has been arranged by villages, and is in English, will be kept up to date, 
and thus simplify the work of future revisions. 


51. To arrive at the financial results of the re-assessment operations we 

have to combine the figures in para- 

Financial result# of the re-Msesament. grapha 43> 46> 48 and include the 

malikanadue on Crown lands. For this purpose we may disregard the temporary 
remissions granted in Koh&t and Hangu, as they will lapse with the next kharif 
harvest; the temporary remissions in Teri and the assignments and protective 
leases on wells in that tahsil, do not affect the question as tbe whole revenue is jagir. 




Fixed Land Revenue, 




Mn> I 
Revenue. 1 

Total Revenue. 

ClBCW- 

*5 

3 

Frontier remissions. 

S 

-> 

Caah inams. 

<fi 

03 

0 

a 

'© 

* 

§ 

CO 

8 

<9 

0. 

« 

► 

c 

0- 

1 

fL 

Recoverable. 

09 

•u 

0 

jS 

a 

* 

0 

u 

O 

a 

o 

efl 

C 

s 

Recoverable 

CD 

ca 

el 

a 

0) 

Recoverable. 

i 

I 

o 

h. . 

*o 

c 

■ 

*0 

4> 

8 

U 

*® 

u. 

< 

Grand Total. 


Rs. J 

Ra. 

B*. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rb. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

China 

21.00C 

4,245 

... 

732 

670 


16,468 


486 

88 


5,636 

21.573 

Toi 

81,485 

3,842 

10,151 

3,668 

2,696 

296 

60,937 

680 

2,334 

320 

63,851 

20,868 

84,719 


8,200 

446 

897 

192 

523 

1 

1,642 

■«. 

,,, 


1,042 

1,668 

3,300 

Bhakardarra 

4.8Q0 

... 

8,764 

140 

266 

... 

16d 

... 

... 


150 

4,150 

4,300 

Tahtil Kohat 

1,09,986 

8,632 

14,802 

4,727 

8,945 

297 

78,182 

580 

2,819 

408 

81,581 

33,211 

1,13.792 

Koz Miranzai 

85,875 

3,458 

2,329 

618 

1,081 

26 

28,618 

1,145 

768 

238 

30,431 

7,695 

38,026 

Bar Miranzai 

16,050 

8,650 

I 

895 

130 

62 

11,312 

• •• 

706 

24 

12,018 

4,762 

16,780 

Taheil Hangu 

51,926 

7,103 

2,330 

1,413 

1,161 

88 

39,830 

1,145 

1,474 

262 

42,449 

12,357 

64,806 

Tahail Teri 

1,08,032 

... 

88,032 



... 

20,000 


*•• 


20,000 

88.032 

1,08,032 

Uiatrict ... 

2,60,942 

16,636 

1,04,664 

6,140 

6,106 

886 

1,38,012 

1,726 

4,293 

670 

1,44,080 

1,82,600 

2.76,630 

P r e y i o n a 
assessment 
whole dia* 
triot. 

1,93,918 

16,926 

84,016 

8,681 

7,891 


82,904 

*1,834 

1,215 

506 

85,427 

1,11,600 

1,87,033 


* Included Rs, 20 jigir. 


The increase iu the land revenue, which the Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab anticipated in 1899, when reviewing the Forecast Report, was Ks. 73,723 
in the total demand, and Its. 42,525 in the lchalxa demand. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor in asking for sanction to the settlement did not commit himself to any estimate, 
but said he considered it would result in a considerable increase m revenue. 

The actual increase in the fixed land revenuohas been Re. 76,000 and in the 
gross revenue demand Re. 79,600. While the amount of tbe assigned revenue has 
gone up by Rs. 21,000 the hhalsa revenue has increased by Rs. 58,600. The 
proportion of the former gross demand of Rs. 1,97,000, which went to assignees or 
was remitted, was considerably more than half, being 56*65 per cent .; of the new 
gross demand of Rs. 2,76,600 tbe amount assigned ar.d romitted is under 48 per 
cent., and more than 52 per cent, is recovered by Government. The increase in the 
recoverable demand is actually 68*6 per cent. It is true thatRs. 11,465 out of the 
hhalsa increase of Rs. 58,596 do not accrue during tbe first three years of the 
ourrency of the new settlement. But, on the other hand, the progressive enhance¬ 
ments in Bar Miranzai will yield about Rs, 6,200 net when they fall due. 

Eventually Government will recover something over Rs. 1,50,000 per annum 
in land revenue from the district against the previous income of Rs. 85,400. The 
considerable increase, which the Lieutenant-Governor anticipated has, I 
venture to think, been more than realised. 
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CHAPTER V,—REVISION OF THE RECORDS. 


52. The field maps of the KoMt Tahsil and of Kuz Miranzai were pre- 

pared in 1875-76, the attestation of the 
8p *' measurements and record of righs 

being prolonged to the end of 1878. The B&rak maps were prepared in 1888-85, 
and the Khattak ones in 1891-93, Bar Miranzai as already noted was not measured 
at last settlement. All the old measurements were carried out by plane-table 
triangulation, and the scale adopted throughout was 60 kadams (380 feet) to the 
inch, t.e., 16 inches to the mile. Tbe work was on the whole decidedly good, but 
the maps of the border villages in Kohdb and Hnngu were incomplete, measure* 
ments being only carried to the foot of the hills and in some cases not even as far as 
that. Not only were tbe maps obsolete but the scale was too small and the minute 
fields of the irrigated villages could only be distinguished with difficulty. In 
Barak whore the original intention had been to measure the cultivated plots only, 
though it was eventually found to be necessary to survey tbe village boundaries, 
the work was rough. The Khattak maps were only 8 or 9 years old when the 
present settlement began, but were disfigured by a serious fault, viz., the clubbing 
together in single field numbers of a cultivated plot and its adjoining banjar 
whether cnlturable or not. 

At this settlement it was decided to completely remeasure the Kohat 
Tahsil, Kuz Miranzai and Barak. Bar Miranzai has been oadastrally surveyed for 
the first time. In level tracts the survey was carried out on the square system, a 
separate base 200 kadams (1,100 feet) long being laid out in each village, the 
area of the village being then covered with a series of squares in the usual manner. 
Where hills were encountered that the square laying could not get round, the plane 
iable and sighting rod wore resorted to, the triangulation being started off from 
the corners of the squares already laid. No attempt was made to work on a single 
base lino for any part of the district. Apart from the utter impossibility of 
jaying out correctly a series of squares over a large tract of land, the hilly nature 
of the country to be surveyed precluded the entertainment of any such idea. 
After marking Out the squares and triangles on the ground up to the boundaries of 
the village, the field measurements were proceeded with strictly in accordance 
with the Measurement Manual. 

The unit of measurement was the kandl with its sub-division the maria 
(20 marlas = 1 kandl). In this district 8 kandls make 1 acre. 

The scale adopted varied with the nature of the country and the cultiva¬ 
tion. The geueral scale was the one now usually selected, viz., 40 kadams (220 feet) 
to the inch, or 24 inches to the mile, A scale of 60 kadams (16inches=s 1 mile) 
was considered sufficiently small for the large villages in the Thai Circle. But in 
very hilly country with no cultivation this scale was too large to give accurate 
results, and it was reduced to 80 kadams or more generally to 120 kadams 
(8 inches = 1 mile). In irrigated villages on the other hand a clear map could 
not be produced on the 40 kadams scale owing to the smallmss of the fields. 
Here we had to resort to 20 kadams to the inch, and in a few places where the 
fiolds lie in long narrow strips three or four feet broad the map had actually to 
be drawn oa the huge scale of 10 kadams to the inch or 96 inches to the mile. 

The above remarks apply to the whole district with the exception o*f 
tbe Seni-Khwarram and Darra Circles. Here after having a careful examination 
made by rneaas of trial squares (where possible) of the existing maps prepared 
in the recent Khattak Settlement, I decided, with the concurrence of the Set¬ 
tlement Commissioner, that remeasurement was not necessary. In a few small 
villages tarmim, or correction of the old map on new mapping sheets, was started 
before I joined the settlement. This was stopped wheu the villages in hand had 
been finished. The old maps were found to be accurate enough for all practical 
purposes and remain the maps of this settlement. A careful field to field in¬ 
spection was carried out in Rabi 1902, and a new edition of tbe patwaris > copy of 
the map was prepared showing all the changes which had occurred and separating 
off cultivated from uncultivated land. The separ ate field plots showing all these 
corrections are filed with the new record of rights. 
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The original mapping sheets (masdwit), coloured in the usual way, are 

filed in fiat tin boxes in the District Ka« 
181 mapl ' nungo’s Office. The patwaris have been 

Supplied with tracings (also coloured up) of these maps drawn on tracing cloth. 
These copied they keep in tin cases (nolkas) and seldom refer to. They are, how¬ 
ever, useful maps as they afford a much better idea of the cultivation in a village 
Qian a number of separate sheets of ordinary mapping paper. The tracing cloth 
ih not, of course, very durable, but should last a considerable time with care and 
attention. Should any map becomo worn out and illegible a fresh tracing can 
easily be prepared from the original map filed at Kohat. Where the hill area of 
a village and its cultivated area have been measured on different scales, separate 
tracings have been furnished to the patwaris of the general map of the village 
on the large scale, and of the cultivation on the scale used in mapping it. 

For ordinary daily use, during crop inspections, &c., the patwaris have been 
given tracings on cloth. These traces have the lengths of the field boundaries 
marked on them, and are complete but uncoloured. The patwaris will show 
hhe changes brought to light in the quadrennial attestations on these cloth 
maps, and their proper use should obviato the necessity for frequent references 
to the maps on tracing cloth. 

From the field maps reductions were made by the patwaris to the scale 

of 240 kadams to the inch (4 inches=l 
n ex maps. mile) for all the villages. These reduc¬ 

tions are coloured and show the main features of each village, cultivation, village 
site, roads, streams, water-channels, hills, ravines, &c. One copy of these index 
maps, as they are called, on English mapping sheets is filed with the field maps. 
Another copy on country mapping paper has been given to the patwari. It 
should prove very useful to officers visiting a village for inspection and other 
purposes. Its proper preservation on the part of the patwari should therefore 
be insisted on. 

From the 4" index maps a reduced map on the scale of 1"=:1 mile is under 
„ preparation at headquarters. This map 

One moh district map. i * to . 1 . , i o/< • • 

is on 13 sheets each 24 xl8 m size 
within the borders. The sheets as they are completed are being printed by the 
Vandyke process at the Survey of India Offices at Calcutta. This process is so 
simple and cheap that it is to be regretted that it has not been more generally 
adopted for settlement purposes in the Punjab. The results are infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to the rough lithographic work usually accepted for mujmili or congre¬ 
gated maps. The 1" map referred to is a skeleton merely, in that no attempt 
is made to show the hills with which the Kohat District is covered. It shows 
tho village boundaries and trijunctions, the village sites and hamlets, the railway, 
roads, foot-paths, streams, main water-channels and tanks, the principal nullahs 
and such important points as police posts, salt posts, &c. It is, of course, being 
prepared in English, but it would be an excellent thing if, when it is completed, 
a copy with the names of the villages in vernacular were prepared and printed by 
the same process for tho use of tahsildars, thanedars, and the numerous subordi¬ 
nates in the various branches of tie district adminisu ation. Until this Settlement 
began there was no general map of the district or of the tahsils in existence. 
The Deputy Commissioner had the 1" topographical map made by the Survey of 
India after the topographical survey carried out in 1880-83 and the reduction 
•from the same published in 1886. But the subordinate officials bad to get through 
any work requiring maps as best they could with rough sketch maps drawn more 
or less by eye from reductions of the village maps as occasion demanded. 

From the 1" map again a further reduction is being made to the scale, 
_ ■ ...... and eventually to the ¥• The 4" map 

will show the village boundaries and 
ether details mentioned above which appear on the 1" map. The district will 
bb contained in four sheets each 24"xl2" within the borders. This will, I 
hope,.turn out to be a most useful map for ordinary administrative purposes. It 
can be coloured after being printed to show the boundaries of tahsils, tbanas. 
kanungo and patwari piroles and so forth, and being of a bandy size can easily 
be carried about by officers on tour. The map will be too small to show the 
boundaries of the smaller villages or the names of all the hamlets, but should he 
serviceable for general purposes and for reports. 
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J have Jto regret that fir ,various reasons it has not 'bo^-n possible to 
(Complete this series of m«ps before X ^e-»>«the district. But it bus boon arranged 
jfchat tie settlement tapper, \vho is a y.erv neat drdtsmau *mi is now thoroughly 
cpnvnrinmt with ^vlin t is require*], shM! tetua-in at Kohitt until th>* work is 
finished. The printed maps should be in the hands of the district authorities before 
the end of the yeay. 


63. Tbn field measurements 

field measurement*. 


wero parried out by the district staff of 
patwaiis assisted by settlement natwurls 
and p itwarji candidates. A small proe 


,portion of the work ;wns done by candidates ' for kanungoships and other higher 
po.-,ts under trairing during the settlement. Altogether at one time and another 
jibout 190 men of the p.itwari d iss ,aiid some 4<> candidates of the higher 
gr>.de< wore employed on measurement*. Those yrero supeiwised by kanungo*, 
JDi'trict and Settlement, umi these agrtin by the Settlement Naio Tahsildars and 
Tuh ulnars. 


After a httlo .very necessary preliminary training field measurements 
.were commenced in the beginning of 1900. Tho Kohat and Hangu Tahsils wore 
finished in the quart jr ending September 1902, and the Teri Tahsil in Jtiue 1908. 
A I ttlo work connected with the measurement of th« hills on tho actual border 
of the d:trm was carried out gradually later on with the co-operation of the 
Border Mihtaiy Police. No difficulties worth mentioning were encountered. 


The measurement of tho southern slopes of tho Samdna Range had been 
„ loft an open question when the settle- 

Jde%Bur«*enU on tb« 8am£n*. , 1 ^ « • • e xt. 

raent beg*n. With the permission of the 
Chief Commissioner measurements were carried out hero in August and Septem¬ 
ber 1904 with practically no trouble whatevor. Tho crest of the hill had been 
admitt d to be the boundary of British t-rritory by the adjacent tribes in May 
1891 after the Miranzai Expedition, and pillars had been erected along the line. 
All that romained to be done in tho way of boundary demarcation was to dofino 
tho limits inter se of tho seven estates into which the land lying on the British 
side of tho hill was divided, and to lay d -wn the boundary between them and ihe 
Miranzai villages of Nar'.ab, Kalb, B.ilyamin, Bar Abluis Klicl, Krtkai and tiaDgu. 
■‘This I did myself on the spot, in ilio presence of all th'> peoplo interested, e-mly 
in September 1904. No appeals were ever preferred against my decisions. Along 
the border line itself I actually received petitions from tribesmen asking thr.t their 
fields should be included in British territory and shown on the map and connected 
papers, and thus secured to their owners against the oppression of perhaps 
stronger men. Tbo state of the border is much quieter now than it wrp.s at the time 
of the last settlement, but I have no doubt that the measurement of Bar Miranzai 
bould have been carried out with equal facility by Captain Bastings in 1877-78. 
Do indeed proposed to measure up the cultivation and had actually commenced 
work in Thai and Kahi, when orders were isguod stopping him, owing chiefly to 
the opposition of Captain (Sir. Louis) Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, whp 
was apparently sorry to see a Settlement taking place in tbo district at all. 


At the same time that the Samdna was being measured, measurements 
were safely carried out in the Chapri Wazirnn plateau, 60 uth of Thai, a tract 
that had hitherto been regarded n3 a dangerous hunting ground for obnoxious 
Wazirs. I am glad to have this opportunity for acknowledging the co-operation 
of the several Deputy Commissioners who have held charge of the district 
during the currency of the settlement operation*, end especially the cordial 
assistance always readily given by Mr. D. Donald, o.l E., and tho Border 
Military Police under him whenever delicate work on the border had to be 
undertaken. 


The number of fields shown in the revenue returns in 1899 was 318,870. 


field* and “ field comber*." 


At the end of the settlement in 1905 the 
number was given as 421,970. A large 


proportion of these consist not of fields in the ordinary sense of the terra but 
of field numbers given to the h ll area in order that the area might be 
calculated. Where feasible these hill “field numbers” were given by the 
squares on the mapping slieetB. The patwari has an irrepressible desire to show 
as many fields’as possible, in order to increase his ostensible outturn of work. 
Every effort was made to restrain him, but not always, l fear, with success. The 
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number of imaginary field# into which streams and water-channels used to btf 
divided was reduced as far as possible by orders that water-channels held in 
joint proprietary right were to be given a single field number for as great a length 
as possible, btreams, which are nearly always •* xharmlat deh,” were similarly 
treated. One point which should be noted about streams and nullahs is that where 
they form the boundary between two villages, the middle of the stream or nullah 
is according to tlie custom of the country the boundary. They have therefore 
been measured in as few field numbers as possible and both banks are shown in 
each village, half the area being allotted to each and a note being appended 
that a line down the middle is the boundary. This method gives rise to faf 
fewer disputes when land is thrown up on either side of the class of stream we 
have in Kob&t than the old system of covering the bed with a series of imaginary 
triangles and allotting the area of each triangle to the village adjoining its base j 
this old system in fact resulted in many obvious absurdities as to proprietary 
rights in land in beds of nullahs which were perpetuated on the village records* 
but to which no one paid any attention in practice. 

There are 298 estates in the district, and the total area is 1,725,000 acres. 
_ The average area of an estate is there- 

2,50 Sfte8 ' fore about 5,790 acres, add the average 

number of fields is 1,415. But there are some huge estates* The largest is 
Sbakardarra with 98,560 acres; then come Shinewa Gudi Khel (61,915 acres)* 
Thatti Nasrati (44,2)2 acres), and Latambar (86,260 acres); Togh (Hangu), 
Mahomed Khoja, Kahi, Nari&b, Darsamand, Gumbat, Niikband and Drieh Khel 
have each betwetn 20,000 and 80,000 acres ; while there are 80 other villages 
with more than 10,000 acres in each. The largest villages are not always 
those with the greatest cultivated area. In this respect the first village ia Thatti 
Nasrati with 20,566 acres of cultivation ; then come Shinewa Gudi Khel with 
over 17,000 acres, Landkamar with over 10,000 and Latambar with over 9,000; 
all these villages are in the Thai Circle. Sbakardarra has 6,475 acres of culti* 
vated land; Terr has 6,005, andChukara(another Thai village) over 4,000 acres} 
and there are 7 villages with between 8,000 and 4,000 cultivated acres. When 
we come to field numbers, Sbakardarra again heads the list with 12,286 “fields.”' 
Kahi has also over 12,000 fields, (his being due to the careful final vesh carried 
out by the people during Set)lement and the consequent minute sub-division of 
fields. In Thatti Nasrati theie are 8,800 fields, Darsamand has 8,185, Naridb 
7,536, Mahomed Khoja and Hangu each more than 7,000, Mahomedzai (Kobdt) 
and Shinewa Gudi Khel each over 6,500, and there are 5 others with between 
5,000 and 6,000 fields. 

Special arrangements had, of course, to be made for the measurement of 
villages such as these. Shakaidarrs, for instance, was divided into 15 blocks* 
not all however requiring separate measuring parties. An enquiry was in fact 
made into the question whether this large tract could not be divided up into 
several separate villages. It was, however, found that the S%ri Khattaks had 
never recognised any exclusive ownership of their hill waste, and that thd 
majority of co-sharers owned cultivated land in several of the different blocks* 
Forming these into distinct estates would have meant the useless repetition of 
a vast number of entries of ownership in each record-of-rights. The people’ 
did not express any wish for a partition, and there were no sufficient reasons for 
forcing one on them. As it is the number of kbatauni holdings in Sbakardarra 
is otdy 2,405, a number easily surpassed by some of the Thai villages, such as 
Thatti Nasrati with its 5,100 holdings, or Shinewa Gudi Khel with nearly 4,000 
and Landkamar with 3,100, while Latambar with over 2,800 and the Bar 
Miranzai village of Darsamand with 2,100 holdings, form almost equally difficult 
charges for a patwari. i he time may come when the people will, of their own accord, 
ask for a partition of thoir lands, but they are very clannish and, however embittered 
they may be with internal strife, they know full well that against outsiders “unity 
is strength.” I am afraid also that our sy.-tem of land records tends to stereotype 
the existing state of things, and militates against an otherwise u eful simplification 
of t ights of ownership in private property. Any claims for partition of these largo 
villages should therefoie be well tested before being acceded to, and no partition 
shohld be attempted without putting an experienced and trustworthy official of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner class on special duty for the purpose. 
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*fiiese figures \rill explain how impossible it was to make attestation and 

completion of the records of rights keep 
Au««t»tioo of the reoordj. pace with measurements. The mere 

lakmil or checking and correcting of the field books and k'nataunis and the sub¬ 
sidiary papers, and the working out of totals of area agreeing in all the details in 
these large villages took an immense amount of time. This was finished by the 
kammgos in Kobat by December 1903, in Hangu by Juno 1904 and in Teri by 
December 1904. The final attestation by the Naib Tahsildars and Tabsildars was 
a business which in soma of the large villages took a fortnight’s or three weeks’ 
hard and absolutely concentrated work. This was completed ih Eohfit and Hangu by 
September 1904 and in Teri by March 1905. The preparation of the jamabnndin 
based on the new maps proceeded side by side with attestation, and witbih three 
months after the Tahsildars had attested the new redords all the jtvn>ibandis WeTtf 
ready. In the meantime the distribution of the new revenue had been c&rried out* 
The Hangu h'lrh'i papers were heady by Match 1904, the KohfSt ones ptdcxi ; 
bally so, though four villages were not finished until May ; the backh papehs for 
the whole of Teri were prepared in thd end of 1904 and the first quarter of 1906. 

The patwaris were assisted in their measurement work by chain-men and 
flag carriers provided by the samindars. The cost of this to the people maybe 
estimated at somewhat over R*. 20,000. The decision of the Government to 
Undertake this but den in the future camo too late to relieve the people of this 
district, as it was only promulgated in July 1904. 

64. Kohdt is one of the few districts of the Punjab, which have never been 

surveyed by the Revenue Branch of the 

Check of the patwari* maps by Survey data. g urv0y of India .. In the districts noW 

in the North-West Frontier Province the llevenuo Survey worked up the Indus 
to Bannn and also mapped Peshawar, but the proport : on of O'dtivat.ion to hill 
was doubtless too email in Kobat to make it worthwhile to do a large scale survey 
in the district. A topographical survey was carried out in the years 18SO-83, 
after the Afghan War. This survey was done on the 1" scale ami of course no 
notice was tnkeu of village boundaries, even in those parts of the di- trict where 
they had then been demarcated. There are, therefore, no professionally prepared 
village maps in existence, such as tbo3e on tho 4" seal*, with which the results of 
the patwaris’ measurement work are usually compared. 

In order to provido Borne check on the mapping done at this settlement, 

and to furnish some moans of correcting 
J the patwaris work by that ot the pro¬ 

fessional survey, a detachment of traverse! s, belonging to ti e Revenue Survey 
Brunch, and called the Punjab Detachment, Was sent to the district in the cold 
weather of 1699-1900, to make a traver-e of the vill.'go tri-jnnet : on*. The rosults 
of this traverse were furnisrmd to me iu two fin ms ‘ (u) a truce, on the scale 1 "= 1 
mil*, allowing the direct distances betwoen tri-junctions in foet; (A) traverse plots, 
On the scale 4" « i mile, of each villago separately, showing all the traverse 
at<tion8 taken up by the Surveyors. No attempt was made to traverse 
or triangulate the village boundaries, though of course as these run in many 
place* along watersheds or are m.oked by prominent features, a considerable num¬ 
ber of the traverse points did actually happen fo full on tho boundaries. However, 
the 4'' plots did not profess to give the areas of the villages, and l have m-tbeon 
able to app ! y any olveck to (he areas arrived at by the patwaris. But iu the 
matter of distances the traverse work afforded a very valuable check on the work 
of the patwaris. Tho process adopted was the following :— 

As soon as the patwuri finished the laying down of squares over a 
village Buiface, or the triangul ition where the plane-table was u3od, and bed fixed 
the positions of the tri-junction pidars, he h>d to s*nd in a preliminary index 
map ( khdka ) with a statement showing the direct distances between tho tri-junc¬ 
tion acoording to hi* square-laying or trumgidatu m (The detnilod insttartions and 
form of atatemeut will li« found in the tieith m-nt Commi* jonrr'a printed Ciroulnr No. 16.) 
These distances expiessed in kiinms (1 kr,d —DJ feet) were compared at head¬ 
quarters With the distant* s given on tho i" trace mentioned above, Where thero 
was a disori-panoy rxceedng 1 per ci-nt* tho k'nxkas wete votnrurd for further 
check on the ground, and for i*xpl»n:it’on or corr«ctiou of tho dii'ie'Cnco. Though 
the intern 1 measurement of tho fie'ds, &c.., was prove*ded with n3 soon as ti e 
•qtwre-layiug or uiungulatkn was finished, tho outer boundary of a village was 



foot ajUojye^ to be inked in until the khdha had been accepted as correct. This 
work of checking I;hulas was most laborious, and dragged on through the whn)e 
course of settlement operations. I found I bad to do most of it pyself, and l 
often regietttd the elaborate nature oi me scrutiny, which I had commenced an,4 
felt bound to complete, ft took months to eradicate from the minds of the oldep 
class of settlement officials the notion that the presumption of accuracy was in 
favour of the patwaris’ work as against the Survey, instead of the reverse being 
the caee. The sacredness which, lightly no doubt, attaches to the“ written word ,’ f 
including a previous map, in settlement procedure, was a grpat stumbling block. 
The subordinate officials wero afraid that they would be called upon tp produce 
explanations of discrepancies between tho old and new boundaries of a village j 
sued discrepancies are also to be deplored as giving an unscrupulous patwarj $ 
chance of starting a perfectly groundless boundary dispute between two village?. 
Hoy inaccurate, on the other hand, the old maps could be amongst big bills, 
when no iudopendt nt check had bt-pn available, was exemplified by the case of thp 
Sarozai-Karbogha boundary dispute. Here a distance which was really ?ix miles 
had in the rough t halclast of the Bar Miranzai Summary Settlement become 
exaggerated to pne of pigpt pules. This .uiscovery explained thp difficulty 
experienced io recopciling the position? on fhp map and on the ground of tho 
places mentioned in Captnin Hastings’ boundary decision. There were several 
othpr case? of big prrprs ’ in the old maps (e. g. on the Kamardhand-Surgul- 
Bprakka boundary, all ^kt^epijpts tp settle which on the old maps had had to bo 
abandoned), but the Sarozai one was the largest that 1 can remember. 

Eventually tho patwaris and their supervisors pf all grade? oame tP 
recognise that it was really ncpessaiy and even sifnpler in the end to produce an 
accurate chart of a boundary as it existed, rather than to reproduce tho line 
$boyn on tho old maps. Samp excellent work was then turned out, especially 
ylipre fhe patwari triangulated on the large scales of 80 and 120 Jradarus to the 
jnch. (Hill measurement ou epch a gcaje as 40 kadaros to the inch js vory 
difficult because sp few Btatipns come on to each mapping sheet.) I may instance 
the line across the Miranzai valley between Mahomed Khojt and 'togh giyen by 
the t r averse detachment as 7,203 Itqdams long, and returned by the patwaris as 
7,220 and 7,214 kada-i\s, respectively, the Kahi-Nariab line ofo,051 k'ldums in thip 
same locality which came out exactly right, and in Biirak tho Ttyatti Nasr^tti- 
Shinewa Gudi Kind line of 6,882 kadorns as 6,879 kidams in tho former village and 
in tho latter as 6,943 hidam *. The longest line given mo by the traverse party 
was the southern boundary of Shinewa Gudi Kbel with the Isa Khel Tahsil of Mian T 
wali, a distance of 17,3H6 k >dtfms between the points adopted by the traverse ; this 
distance on the patwaii’s map worked out to 17,549 Icadams , a difference of only 
163 JcadiMs or loss than 1 per cent. 

While numbors of cases wore detected in which the patwari was attempting 
to fudge his work, there were also a great many places where the traversers had not 
plotted the correct position of the tri-junction pillar; in some, where no stone had 
ever been erected or had disappeared, thoy were misled by one side or the other* 
in othors the tri-junction had, through the laziness or dishonesty of the contractor 
and the cart l-ssness of tho subordinate revenuo steff, been actually built on a wrong 
plac>. Tnese were the oasos that took time to check and pass orders upon. In several 
of tbemlfound from the 4 V plot that the correct posiiionof the t ri-junction had been 
taken up as a traverse station, but had not been plotted os a tri-junction. 
In such case3 correction of the survey trace was easy. In a good many 
cases, however, my decisions on boundary disputes altered the old position 
of a tri-junction pillar, and a now one ha9 had to bo erected which, of 
course, cannot appear on the travelse charts. In addition to all this, there was 
the unfortunate circumstance that the traverse detachment, finished its field work in 
March 1900, and left for its recess quarters in Mussoorie before I bad become 
acquainted with the district or had fully realised wh it work they were doing' 
Along the Kohat and Hnngu border the tiaver.-ors only woik< d up to the old 
Settlement boundary line at the foot of tho hills, and at Thai they did not go aB far 
as the Kurriun, beoause there happened to be no tri-junction a then built there j 
nor did they traverse Shakardarra. AH this unfinished work was overtaken by 
a few men from No. 18 Survey Party, in the cold weather of 1905-U6, but thp 
computed results and tho traces have not yet beon completed and supplied. 
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Tlie number of tri-junctions fixed by the traverse detachment was 690. Out 
of these 116 have to be nltored for one reason or another, most oE them boing 
Oxpungod altogether. There are 122 tri-junctions which are either new or were 
omitted by accident. The positions pf nearly all the new ones have now 
been fixed by the recent traverse. The question whether a traverse ought 
to precede or succeed the settlement measurements, therefore .presents some 
difficulties. If it procedos, alterations are sure to be found necessary ; if it is 
done after the field maps are finished, a very valuable check on the patwaris’ 
work is lost at the only time when it can be usefully applied. Personally I think 
there can be little doubt that whero no traverse or similar data already 
exist, the professional work should always come first to provide a frame-work on 
which the patwaris’ work can bo hung. 

The number of distances which could be compared in the foregoing 
manner was 5:16 in the Kohat and Hangu Tnhsils and the Barak Tappa, where 
we did measurement, and 231 in the Kin flak tract which was not remeasured. 
Tho result of the comparison, abstracted from the usual register* prepared by 
villages, is as follows: — 





Kohat, IIaxgo and Barak. 

Kuattak 




Xumber. 

i Percentage 
of total. 

Number. 

Peroentag* 
of total. 

kn-nher of diatanoee id fchioh the difference wnS 1 per cent. 
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. 

636 
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100 


•Noti. —Thin register ia filad with the settlement corrc«pondenco in the District Office. 


In the remeasured tracts I think w® may claim to have reached a high 
Standard of accuracy. The results in the Khuttak part of Teri, measured in 
1893-95, are not very satisfactory. Hero, there is no doubt that there are many 
errors in tho maps of tho hilly portions of the villages. A great deal of my 
time was taken up in deciding the directions in which the errors probably 
lay. AH that could be done was to make a note on the margin of the maps of 
the presence of an error and its probable extent. It was not worthwhile re¬ 
measuring hill waste merely to eliminate tho discrepancies, though in a few 
of the worst cases triangulation was done, and tho results noted on the original 
map. r need not do mote thau invite attention to the difference brought about 
by iuy having been able to apply an effective check on the patwaris’ measure¬ 
ment work while it was in progress. 

’ The detail, with which I havo discussed this subject, will not, I hope, 
be considered out of place. My reason has been that when the Kohat Settlement 
commenced, a somewhat heated controversy was going on as to whether patwaris 
could produce anything like accurate work in hilly tracts. The burden of prov¬ 
ing that they could was more or leas thrown on the Kohat establishment. The 
figures given above show how fur we have succeeded in the attempt. In flat 
countries there is no roason why patwaris Bhould not produce results that are 
absolutely accurate. Amongst hills, if the work is kept within rigid limits and 
they are ullowod to use appropriate soalos, they can with tho plane-table and 
8ightiug-rod map village boundaries quite accurately enough to enable them 
to be incorporated on Survey sheets without the expense of a professional 
survoy. The patwari cannot, however, produce a topographical map of a hilly 
country, nor is that his business. In perfectly flat places, there is little topogra¬ 
phical detail which the patwari doe's not incorporate in his map,-and still less 
which he could not show if he were told to. 
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It may be doubted whether we made sufficient use of the material the 
Survey Department could have supplied us with. In a few hilly villages, such 
as those in the Lawaghar Range, the patwaris made their maps on sheets on 
which all the travorse points had been plotted at Mussoorie. The mapping was done 
very rapidly and accurately, bpt the basis of it was all trianguiation. In some 
Other villages in which 1 wished to try this, the traverse points were too tar 
apart to be of any assistance to the patwari. In one village (Gumbat) I tried 
the experiment of building squares on a line between two traverse points, but nq 
advantage was gained for the square-laying j in the end an almost inevitable 
discreparfcy appeared. With the experience T have now gained I would certainly 
use properly plotted sheets much more freely than I did, and would be prepar¬ 
ed to discard the fear of patwaris scamping their field measurements. But tbe 
ground work of all such mapp’ng would have to be triangles not squares. The 
results given by square-laving in flat country, where it is confined to small tracts, 
such as a village, nrqall that eat) be desired, and there is no doubt tbe average 
patwari produces more accurate field maps upon squares than on triangles and 
that his work is more easily eheoked. But the' system is incompatible with 
making the fullest possible qsg pf professional data. The orders in force for the 
settlement measurement of the Kohdt District prescribed the use of the square 
system, aud this being so, f do not mink we could have made much more use 
of the traverse data tjian we did. 


The 1 inch traces showing the truo positions of the trijunction points are 
being used, corrected where necessary, as the basis of the 1 inch district 
map referred to ip paragraph 52. This map should therefore be much more 
aepurate than the congregated map usually produced at the end of a settlement, 
in which one village is built on to the next. The Koh6t map starts with a rigid 
skeleton which assigns each villago its proper place on the mapping Bheet. 
All that remains to be done is to fit in the village boundary and fill in the inter¬ 
nal detail. No cumulative orrqr is possible. 

When tbe settlement began, it was hoped that with the help of the tra¬ 
verse data the now cadastral maps might bo used to bring the topographical mqp 
of the district up to date, by showing changes in inhabited sites, roads, water- 
channels and such other details. For this purpose English oopies of tbe 4-iqch index 
maps have been prepared on tracing cloth for the use of the Survey Department. 
Orders have, however, lately been issued for a new topographical survey of the 
whole district, to bo commenced next cold weather. The$e tracings wi]l now 
be of little use, and there is no necessity to send them to the Survey of India. 
They have been filed in the district office and will be available for the 
topographical party to refer to if necessary. Combined with the pew village 
directory, they will give them the correct names of the villages and hamlets, and 
from them a copy of the topographical map showing village boundaries can be 
easily prepared. 


55. Preliminary steps towards the revision of the main portion of the 
. . . ,, record of rights, the jamabandj, 

were taken in 1898-99 by the 
deputation of a Naib Tahsildar and a few kanungos to clear off mutations. Detail¬ 
ed jamalandis were prepared for the whole district for that year. This was tho 
document we had to revise. I cannot fiay that the work dono in 1898-99 was 
satisfactory ; in a few villages it was worse than useless. 


While the settlement was in’ progress, the number of mutations which 
came to light and were attested was—* 

1899- 1900 11,917 | 1002-03 . 22,605 

1900- 01 17,186 J 903 04 . 22,478 

1901- 02 19,110 j 1904-05 ... _ ... 6,891 


The total number of mutation attested was 100,187. At the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1905, by which time all the nhw records of rights for the district had 
been filed, there wore less than 600 mutations awaiting attestation. 

A few jamabavdis were prepared immediately after the completion of 
measurements, but they were so fow and tho villages so small and unimpor¬ 
tant, that it was thought advisable to preparo them afresh, so that all the records 
for the villages in eaoh tahsil might date from the same year. 
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The new standing record of rights as that of the year 1903-04 in the Kohafc 
and Haugu Tabails, and of 1904-05 in the Teri Tahsil. It contains the following 
documents:— 


(1) . The preliminary proceeding (robJtar ib'.idai) 

(2) . The genealogical tree (skajra nasal/). 

(3) . The jamabandi with alphabetical index of the landowners^ 

(4) . List of revenue assignments and pensions (fihri*t muafiat). 

(5) . Statement of rights in wells (naqsha haqquq chdhdt). 

(6) . Statement of rights in mills (naqsha hacjquq jandardt). 

(7) . Order of Settlement Collector determining the assessip^nt (hukm 

tanhkhis). 

(8) , Acknowledgment of announcement of .the assessment (Manama 

zauiinddran). 

(9) . Order of Settlement Collector distributing the assessment over 

holdings .(hukm Idchh). 

(10) . Statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities in the 

estate ( wajtb'hil-arz ). 

(11) . Statement of custom respecting irrigation (riwaj-i-abpdshi.) 

(12) . Mutation sheets attested and incorporated in the jamabandi 

(intiqalat manzur shida). 

(J3). The field map (shajra ldahtuiar). 

The field map is as already noted filed separately, and where the muta? 
turns are at all bulky they have been bound up in separate volumes. 

These various documents were propared in accordance with the rules 
under the Land Revenue Act, and there is nothing particular to be said about 
them. I may note however with regard to the shajru natab that special care 
was taKen to distinguish between the rights in the common lands ( thamilat-deh ) 
possessed by ancestral owners (mmUIcati jaddi ) and by purchasers (malilcan-zar- 
khartd.) 

The jamabandi, whon completed, was read out to the assembled zamindarg 
in each village by a Naib Tahsildar, and opportunity was then given for the 
disposal of any objections that might be raised. Each landowner has been 
given a small book (parcha bahi) showing the details of his land and the 
revenue now due on it. In this book there arc spaces for receipts from the 1am- 
bardar for the reven ue-payable each harvest during the currency of tho settle¬ 
ment, and also for any changes in ownership that may take place. If the land- 
owners will onfv have these parchas kept up to date by the patwarj, which the 
latter ia bound to do free of charge, each revenue payor should have co difficulty 
in knowing what his obligations are. 


I have no.w to ask for formal sanction to the new record of rights. It is 
I think comploto and uo-to-date. Probably the best records are those of Bar 
Miranzai, where such documents have now been prepared for the very first timp, 
and those of the Barak Tappa in Teri whore the preparation was specially well 
supervised by the Tuhsildar and Naib ^'ahsildar. While the record was under 
preparation there wore, I am informed, no signs of any extensive litigation about 
land being stirred up. If the number of appeals lodged against mutation orders 


be any criterion of accuracy, and not of apathy on the part of the people, this 
portion of our work was very satisfactorily carried through. I had to decide only 
about 70 mutation appeals* during tho six years. The labour of this long 
. , , , „„ , settlement would indeed have 

been thrown away if a much 
more accurate record than they possessed before had not been provided for tho 
people. That has been the main object kept in view throughout, and 1 trust 
that it has been attaiuod. 


56. The revision of the village administration paper or wajib-ul-arz was 
TheTillage adnumslratioa paper. ^ ^ Ga ^ Sabai, Extra 

^ r r AnDiofanl _ rpL „ _ 


ado vmag« »amiui6i,ration paper. . . , , (r .* / A - , 

Assistant Settlement Officer. 
Koh4t, Hangu and Barak records pontained much matter that has 


The old 


provided for by law, such as customs regarding the rights of tenantR to offect 
improvements or to contest ejectment, the disposal of the effects of outlaws, the 
customs in force as to inheritance, pre-emption and the like. All this had to be cut 
out. The remaining material was then reoast under the eleven heads men- 
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a ioned in Land Revenue Rule No. 203 (as amended in 1894.) The Naib Tahsildars 
jttested the record of customs ns it then stood in the villages, and noted any poiuts 
n regard to which the people asserted that tho previous record was wrong, or that 
a custom had been changed. The wtjtb-ul-arz of the more recent Khattak Settle¬ 
ment did not require recasting, but was re-attested on the spot in a similar manners. 
Tho Extra Assistant Settlement Officer then attestod tho remits of the Naib' Tah- 
sildar’s work in every village in tho presence of tho pe<>plo and decided any disputed 
entries he could under Rule 203 (c). A few cases arose in which the people Wished 
a change made in the previously recorded custom, but could not point to a judicial 
decision in favour of their new ontry. In such cases no change was made in the 
record unless the parties interested wore unanimous, but a note explaining tho point 
at issue was added to the old entry, wherever the proposed change was not, purely 
frivolous. The custom which the people most frequently wisliod to dispute was- 
the long established one which recognises joint grazing in hill waste by adjoining 
villages. A temporary disagreement between two villages was not admitted as 
sufficient reason for disturbing this salutary custom. As a rule the opposition to 
the entry arose from a dog-in-the-manger tip.sire of a village which has grazing to 
exclude less fortunate neighbours. But the tradition of the original tribal occupa¬ 
tion of the different tracts of the district is ample warrant for maintaining the 
joint user of the extensive, through poor, grazing grounds in the hills. 

When the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer had finished his attestation 
and orders had been passed regarding all disputes, real or imaginary, the lecord of 
customs was faired and attached to the jamabandi. The original files of the 
attestation proceedings are all filed with the village papers in the District 
Kanungo’s record room. 

One important matter in connection with the vajib-ul-arz was left for 
discussion until tho close of settlement operations in order that the light, of 
greater experience might be available. This was the custom regulating the 
cutting and sale of mazri or the dwarf. palm, a most valuable product 
possessed by many villages but not by all. This custom I attested myself for 
the villages in which the subject is of irajtortance at Hangu in March 1906, 
when I endeavoured to guide the people into executing agreements fending 
to conserve the plant which has of late yeavR suffered greatly from ruthless 
cutting down, especially since the railway cheapened the cost of exporting it. 
Mr. Tuckor, in paragraph 202 of the Kohat Settlement. Ropoit, mentions that in 
1882 he got rules framed with this object in view, but he added that “ rules of 
this soi"t are soldom very strictly observed.” Unfortunately the rules were not 
incorporated in the village administration papers, and were entirely lost sight 
of. The people collected before me professed never to have heard of any such 
rules. Th«y were, however, very anxious to agree to restrictions boiug placed 
on wanton destruction. Tho results of the discussion may be briefly summarised.- 
Mazri has been declared to be tho property of the joint proprietary body of the 
village in which it grows. Outsiders have ' no right to out it for any purpose 
without the sanction of the owners. All residents in the village, including 
tenants and artisans, &c., may cut mazri within reasonable limits for their own 
household use which includes the making of such articles as shoes, ropes, 
string for Ijeds, mats and matting for roofs of houses, nets, bags and baskets 
for grain, &e. Only with the consent of all the proprietors can mazri bo 
cut for sale, and iu rnauy villages such cutting is restricted to occasions of 
urgent necessity. Tho proceeds of such sales belong to the community of owners,- 
•and may not bo appropriated by individuals. Several villages have instituted 
close seasous, varying from 3 to 6 months, in the summer when all cutting, 
for sale is prohibited, so that the plant may grow properly. 

These agreements, having been signed by the lambardars, have been 
incorporated in the wajib-ul-arz of tho vilfuges concerned. An abstract of them 
has been prepared, and will be printed as an appendix to the volume of Custom¬ 
ary Law {lliwaj-i-am). This will, it is hoped, facilitate their enforcement, and 
at any rate defer the dis-ap pear unco of the plant. I may remark that this is 
a matter in which public opinion will always support the protection of the common 
interests against encroachment by individuals such as Khans or powerful lambar- 
dais. Any villagos, for whom agreements have nor, i>een drawn up, and who 
wish to adopt similar rules should be given every opportunity for doing so. 
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57. The value of the water availnblo for irrigation in the Kohfit District, 
....... simply cannot be estimated. According 

Bicord of right* in irrigation. , r ,, , ,, » S 

to a Pathan proverb there are four good 
things in life:—river water, wheat on uniirigated land, weeping (wet) rice, and the 
strength of a young man. As we have seen already it is.only along the northern 
edge of the district, that there is any extensive perennial supply of water. Round 
the pleasant little oases of Kohafc and H«ngu and in tho China Circle there is to all 
appearance an abundance of water. Hut the whole of it has been allotted to 
specified lands by ancient custom, which has prescribed a distribution 
now almost bewildering in its minuteness. The regulation of this distribution, 
in accordance with recognised custom, is a duty which hag naturally devolved 
upon the local officers and upon the careful and impartial discharge of this duty 
depend the contentment and prosperity of a large number of people not to men¬ 
tion the preservation of the peace between the right-holders. There are few more 
common sources of riots and bloodshed than interference by one man in another's 
water-rights. 


It is at first difficult to understand the complicated arrangements which 
have grown U P around the distribution of the limited supply of water available 
for the quantity of land which might be commanded by it. But ryhen the main 
principles of the original allotment by tribal and ancestral shares between 
villages are grasped, it is fairly easy to follow the details of the internal 
distribution. An accurate reoord of these customs is obviously of the 
first importance to the Deputy Commissioner in controlling the irrigation and 
in settling disputes. Excellent statements were prepared at last settlement, 
under Mr. Tucker’s orders, describing for each village the irrigation system 
then in force, and giving in detail the arrangements for the distribution and 
division of the water inside the village. These were accompanied by small soale 
maps showing the canals and smallor channels and formed part of the Settlement 
Records. Mr. Tucker’s own decisions, passed while he was Deputy Commissioner 
from 1881 to 1884, formed the basis of maDy of those statements. Like his 
work in the Barak Settlement, these decisions are still constantly referred 
to by the people as the starting point of their rights. A good deal was done 
to further define irrigation rights by Captain Rawlinson, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1896, assisted by an experienced Tahsildar, the late Gopal S^ran Das. English 
translations were then prepared of the vernacular riwaj-i-abpashi of most of the 
more important villages in the Toi and China Circles. 

The revision of this important record of custom was carried out by Lala 
Ganga Sahai in the same way as that of the wajib-ul-arz. The records of the 
villages were examined to see if there had been any judicial or executive decisions 
regarding irrigation. The old riivdj with the results of such decisions incorporated 
was attested on the spot by the Naib Tahsildar and then by the Tahsildar, and 
finally by the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. Disputes and doubtful points 
were referred to use for orders, and have l think all been disposed of. In a few 
cases where tho former distribution of water had become unfair, and the people 
asked for a change, regular enquiries wore held and suitable orders were passed. 


The record of irrigation customs has now been arranged under the 
following heads :—(1) source of irrigation ; (2) internal distribution ; (8) clearance 
of and repairs to water channels; (4) mills; (5) sale of water; (6) ohanges in the 
water-courses ; (7) watch and ward ; (&) jhallars ; (9) aqneducts ; (10) bridges. 
Lala Ganga Sahai has prepared abstracts in English of all the village records, 
and from them he has compiled general abstracts {kuliyut), also in English, of 
the system of distribution from the main water-cbannels, such as the Kob&t 
Springs channel, and the Najoya and Jhang Kattas. Maps to illustrate the 
riwdj have been incorporated with them in the records of rights. The English 
village abstracts have been bound up in volumes by assessment circles for the use 
of the Deputy Commissioner. The general, abstracts will be printed as an 
appendix to tho rividj-i-am for facility of reference. 


This record has been prepared not only for all villages containing land 
classed as irrigated, but also for those villages, chiefly in the Ten fcahsil, where 
the bandiza system of watering land is of importance. In some of these villages 
the distribution of the flood water is complicated, and it is just as precious to the 
people as dbi or chashmai irrigation. In villages where the bandiza area is small. 
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or where the rights in the bands and ohannels are simple and a few sentences in 
the wdiib-ul-arz suffice to explain the system, no separate riwaj-i-abpishi has been 
prepared. 

Lila Ganga Sahai deserves great credit for the way in which be carried 
through this laborious work, much of which he did after hia transfer to the 
Kurram Settlement in addition to his duties there. The results will, I hope, 
prove extremely valuable to future Deputy Commissioners, and relieve them of 
much trouble in the management of the irrigation system of the district. At 
present this management is carried out under the executive authority of the 
Deputy Commissioner. During the settlement operations it was arranged that 
I should take the Deputy Commissioner’s place in this respect. Persons offend¬ 
ing against tho record of customs are punished under the Land Revenue Act. 
It is I believe contemplated to introduce a Minor Canals Act or Regulation in the 
North-West Frontier Province to regularise the authority thus vested in the 
Deputy Commissioner. Should it be necessary to frame ruleB under such an 
Act, the English abstracts now prepared ought to render the task an easy one. 
I would only add that the fewer and simpler the rules are the better. It 
is necessary that the Deputy Commissioner should not be hampered in a work 
which the people look to him and to him alone to superintend on their 
behalf. It will be a blessing to the people if they are precluded from bringing 
suits regarding irrigation customs in Civil Courts. The results of a few such 
cases that I have seen fought through a series of Courts not convoraant with the 
local customs and unablo to verify facts on tho spot, have been truly pitiable. 


58. Vernacular village note-books were started in the Kohat and Uangu 
x . tahsils from the yea? 1884-85, and the 

space iu several of the registers was 
therefore completely exhausted before the end of the settlement operations. 
In the Barak Tapper they were introduced from 1887-88 and in Khattak from 
1891-92 only. With regard to the bilingual note-books, tho orders issued in 
1897 were that iu this district ontries should be made in the existing tahsil copy 
of the vernacular note-books in English numerals until the books wero filled 
up,- when new bilingual note-books would be introduced simultaneously 
throughout the district. Thus new notebooks had now to be introduced for 
tho whole district. The stereotyped form of villago note-book give? no moans- 
of showing the cultivation on the various classes of irrigated and unirrigated soils 
recognised in the re-assessment proceedings. Special vernacular and bilingual 
note-books were therefore printed, containing spoce for ontries in the mUdn raqba 
and the jinswars for the 9 soils now uniformly recorded in the village papers 
throughout the district. The opportunity was also taken to expand they ama 
wdsil baqi statement (No. 4) so as to givo space for showing the malikdna on 
Crown lands, mill revenue, and taluqdari, tirni, and Inia in Teri. The changes 
made in these statements are only in the direction of giving extra information 
which will be useful to the Collector and at future assessment operations. 'The 
information required for provincial statements can always be readily obtained. 


These new note-books have been introduced from the year 1901-02 in tho 
Kohat and Ilaugu tahsils, from 1902-03 in Ten and from 190-1-05 in the small 
Samana Circle. In the jinsicdrs the first ontries show the average area of crops 
harvested during the 18 years in Kohat and Hangu, the 10 years in Barak and 
the 12years in Khattak,for which the figures were available in tho old note-hooka. 
The second entry gives the averages for the fi ve years accepted for the statements 
in the assessment reports, viz., 1897-98 to 1901-02 in Kohat and Hangu, and 
1898-99 to 1902-0S in Teri. The mildn raqba starts with the last of these years, 
and the other statements from the first year of the introduction of the new 
assessments, viz., 1903-04 in Kobai and Manga and 1904-05 in Teri. Any one 
wishing to refer to the note-book can therefore see at a glance the condition of 
the cro]>s and cultivation of a viRago before the re-ussessraent, and the statistics 
on which that re-assesement is based, as well as the subsequent results. The 
vernacular note-books are kept by the patwaris. The bilingual note-books are kept 
in the tahsils by the office kanuugos. The latter are an exact copy of the former, 
except that ’the entries are made in English numerals. Bilingual note-books are 
also maintained for assessment circles and tahsils as » whole, and of these the 
district kanungo keeps up copies also, besides compiling one note-book for the 
whole district. All these registers have been carefully written up and are complete 
and up to date. The volumes, as bound, contain spaco for eutries for SO year». 
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59. The prescribed for mi of statement for the abstract village note-book 

or pargana book has also been departed 
Th* sots-boo •. from to a slight extent. A copy of the 

form now in use will be found printed as Appendix No. ll to this Report. This 
statement was sanctioned by the Revenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province, in bis letter No. 5410, dated 18th November 1905. The main points of 
difference between it and the form given in the Revenue Circular No. 30, as 
issued for the North-West Frontier Province, are :— 

(a) in column 5 the total area sown in both harvests is given ; thia is a matter of 
some importance both in villages with a large dofaali area, and in those in which certain 
areas are cropped in biennial or triennial rotation owing to scarcity of water: (b) in 
columns 20—24 frontier remissions and iriams by way of favourable assessment (on Crown 
lands) aro deducted from the revenue, and the instalments of the recoverable amount 
are shown : (c) in columns 25—27 the average incidence of the recoverable revenue on the 
harvested area for the whole year is given, as in many villages the instalments aro not in 
any way proportional to the harvests j if the people choose to pay half their revenue in 
each harvest, when their usual crops would show one-third and iwo-thifd, or ouo-fourib and 
three-fourth as the trne proportions, they do not thereby become entitled to suspensions nof 
need their condition cause any anxiety ; in such cases the annual incidence of the reVentie Is 
material : (d) columns 28—30 tho column showing realizations of suspended revenue 
enables tbe statementto show the continuous revenue history of aVillage: (e.) rent on Crown 
lands due as malik&na and the revenue on water-mills are shown in columns 31—83: ( f) on 
the back of the form are given five small statements showing tbe statistics ased in 
calculating the rovised assessment• these were got together with some trouble, and will be 
usefnl to the Collector from time to time. 

The entries in the new abstract note-books are being made from the 
year 1900-01, in order that the first quinquennial average may be calculated 
for the five years ending 1904-05, the period prescribed for the Whole Province 
in Circular No. 30. These forms were so recently printed and bound up in vol¬ 
umes that the entries are not yet complete. Tho material required is, however, 
for the most part ready, and the copying should not take long. 

Before the statement of each village a map of the village has been bound 
into the pargana books. Theso maps haVe been prepared from the index maps on 
traverse paper out to foolscap size, and the scale on which each is drawn varies 
according to the size of the village. Thoy will, I hope, prove useful to officers 
inspecting villages. The sketches I made at the time of my village inspections 
were too rough to be of any use to any ono but myself. But the notes I made for 
assessment purposes are all bound into the paigana bookB in original, as are my 
uote8 of the announcement of the new assessment and the bachk rates. A fow 
miscellaneous notes hare been added in certain cases. Theso notes explain tbe con¬ 
stitution of the villages, and should, 1 venture to think, be of use in a Variety of 
ways when questions arise about outlying villages. Their usefulness will, of 
course, be much enhanced if Deputy Commissioners will make short notes of any 
particular events occurring to affect the history of an estate, not only for assess¬ 
ment but also for general purposes. To this end the volumes should not, I think, 
be buried in the tahsils, but kept at headquarters. They are bound up as far as 
possible by circles, but tho larger circles had to be split op for convenience of 
handling. There are altogether 18 volumes of these abstract village note-books. 

60. No Euglish abstract of the vernacular riwaj-i-am , or record of Tribal 

Trife*iCastors Custom, was drawn up at the previous 

settlements. The vernacular records 
had now to be collated and the questions and recorded customs arranged in tbe order 
given in Mr. (Sir Lewis) Topper's work on Punjab Customary Law. Representa¬ 
tives of the main tribes were then collected at various convenient centres by 
Arbab Mir Ahmad Eh&n, Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, during the 
winter of 1905-06. The results of his attestation form the revised riwdi-i‘Am, 
a faired copy of which in vernacular has been lodged in the District Office. Copies 
have been supplied to the District Judge, the Divisional Judge and tbe Judicial 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province. An English abstract is 
under course of preparation. It will eventually be published as a supplementary 
volume to the “ Punjab Customary Law.” 

In the volume of the mcdj-i-aia, to be published, it is proposed to include as 
appendices for bandy reference, abstracts of the customs relating to irrigation and 
mazr>, the rules governing grasing by trans-border tribes within tbe district, and 
tbe rules for the recovery of tirm and buha by the KMn of Teri within his tshsii. 
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CHAPTER VI.—MISCELLAK EOITS. 

61. A detailed report on the Crown lands in the district was furnished in 

Crown land* November 1$05. The orders of the 

ea «. Chief Commissioner are contained in his 

Revepue Secretary’s letter No. 256, dated 18th January 1906. The correspon¬ 
dence is in print and orders have been given that it is to be bound up with the 
Kohat-Bangu Assessment Report as pn appendix, A very brief reference to 
the subject is therefore all that is necessary here. 

Omitting lands occupied by cantonments, roads, public buildings, encamp¬ 
ing grounds, &c., Government is the owner of 41,879 acres in 9 villages in the 
Kohat tahsil, and of 27,316 acres in 12 villages in the Hangu tahsil. Out of 
the total area of 69,195 acres 9,8*20 acres are cultivated. The land revenue 
assessment on these lands was in the first place imposed on the usual principles, 
as if they had been ordinary aamiuMri lands, and amounted to Rs. 18,637 
(Rs. 11,214 in Kohdt and Rs. 7,423 in Hangu). In the Teri tahsil the Khan 
of Teri in virtue of his position as Khan and jagirdar naturally takes the 
place of Government, and enjoys a life interest in nearly 27,000 acres now 
assessed at about Rs. 3,600. The Crown lands in the villages of Khwdja Khizap 
(Tahsil Kohdt), Gandiali-BdM, Khwaja Khizar (Tahsil Hangu). Hangu, Wrasta 
Hajii Khel, Mardu Khel, Chappar, Sarki Pehla, Bagattu, Lakhti and Khalifa 
are leased direct to the tenants for the term of settlement, subject to goop 
conduot, on payment of thp revenue and cesses plus a malikdna of 12| and 25 
per cent., payable by occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will respectively. Occu¬ 
pancy tenants having rights under Section 5 of the Tenancy Act have the rights 
of alienation conferred by the Act; other occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will 
have no legal right of alienation, and transfers by them are voidable, when ad¬ 
visable, by the Deputy Commissioner. 

The Crown land in the village of Shahpur is leased to K. R. Malik dan. 
Xiyani, for his life-time, but out of the revenue of Rs. 5,051 assessed on it, 
the sum of Rs. 1,500 has been remitted for three years from Kharif 1903, the 
remission to be reduced to one of Rs. 1,200 from Kharif 1906; the amount of the 
future remission will be determined when the lease comeB to be renewed after 
the death of Malik Jan. 

The village of Charabai is also leased to Malik Jan for his life on payment 
of the full revenue, Rs. 1,200 and cesses; on his death the lease will be at the dis¬ 
posal of Government. 

In the village of Togh (Kohat tahsil) Government owns a quarter share, 
called kandi Juni Khel. This has been leased from Rabi 1905 to Mir Alam Jan, son 
of the late Shahzada Sir SultAn Jan, for bis life-time or the term of settlement, 
whichever terminates first, at a rent equal to the full revenue Rs. 864 and cesses, 
plus a malikdna of S annas per rupee, subject to loyalty and good conduct. 

The lease of some 55 acres of Crown land in Babar Mela is shared between. 
Sayad Halim Sh6b of Hangu and the lambardars of tho village on behalf of their 
fellow villagers, on payment of the revenue Rs. 248, minus a frontier remission of 
4 annas in the rupee for the term of settlement, the share of Halim Shah being 
liable to reconsideration on his death if previous. 

A plot measuring 2.117 acres in Borakka is leased to Mian Ghufur Shah 
of Kohat for his life or the term of settlement, whichever terpainates first, at the 
new assessment of Rs. 250. The remainder of tho village area is kept as a graz¬ 
ing ground or fuel and fodder reserve. Some villages near Kohat have rights of 
grazing and cutting wood, and in tho cold weather Afridi immigrants settle here. 
The latter pay tirni at the game rates as thp Ghilzai graziers who are allowed into 
the district, between November and March, and also a small hut tax (bua). 

Rakh Topi in Shakardarra, and Cbapri Waziran beside Tbal are also kept 
as grazing rakhs. The former is leased to certain lambnrdars of Shakardarra for 
Rs. 200 per annum (cne-fourth of which goes to the Khin of Makbad as his jagir), 
the Deputy Commissioner having power to change the lessees when necessary. In 
the latter the Kabul Khel Wazirs are allowed to graze on condition of good 
behaviour, subjept to the payment of an annual lump pum of Rs. 50 as 
trm. 
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The land in Kurd and part of that in Khwaja Khizar (Kohat) forms the 
Cantonmont Grass Farm, under the management of the Officer Commanding the 
Cavalry Regiment at Kohdt, and is not assessed to rovenue. 

The lease of the remaining village, Jarraa in the Kohat Tahsil, has hitherto 
been held by Mian Sikandar Shah, to whom about one-fourth of tho village has 
been granted in proprietary right. Orders as to the terms on which the lease is 
to be renewed to him under the new assessment have not been received yet, the 
question of his indebtedness being still under discussion. 

As to the mazri growing in the Crown estates rules have been framed allow¬ 
ing to the tenants the exercise of rights of user similar to those agreed to by the 
zaminddrs for their proprietary lands (vide paragraph 56). These rules hav9 been 
sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner in his Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 2250, 
dated 19th May 1906 and an abstract appears as an appendix to the riwaj-Udm. 


62, These forosts.or rather tracts of scrub jungle, though situated in th® 
northern tappa (Zira) of the Kohi Circle, are managed along 
The Zira forests. with the adjacent and more valuable Khwarra forests by the 

Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar. The Kohdt villages in which the forests lie 
are those along the Peshawar border—Darsha Khel, Manduni, Torastani, and Sen. 
The forests are the joint property of Government and the zamindars without 


detail of shares. A thorough enquiry into their condition and future management 
was started in the Peshawar Settlement in 1896. This culminated in the issue of 


Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 468, 469, 470, 471 and 472, dated 30th 
August 1901, Under these orders certain blocks in the forests were declared “pro¬ 
tected forests,” and are closed for the term of tho present Peshawar Settlement 
except as regards (») the pasturing of cattle, other than goats and camels, belong¬ 
ing to the vil'agcrs iu the Khwarra and Zira tappas recorded at the last Kobat 
Settlement as enjoying rights in tho waste lands of the tappas, or to persons who 
have boen subsequently admitted to such rights by competent authority, and (/;) 
the cutting of grass by the said villagers and persons. All the other rights of 
the villagers recorded at the Kohat Settlement, including the right of pasturing 
goats and camels, are suspended for tho same term within the blocks. The 
boundaries of the blocks were defined and were restricted to the more valuable 
portions of the forests. Inside this area all trees are reserved, and the burning of 
charcoal, tho collection and removal of any forest produce, and the breaking up 
or clearing of land are forbidden. Subsidiary rules lay down the conditions under 
which zamindars of tho villages in the Khwarra and Zira tappas may cut and 
remove trees and timber for domestic use from the area in the forests but outside 


the blocks, and under which tli<*y can obtain licenses to trade in forest produce 
such as charcoal, small timber, firewood, grass and reeds or canes. 


As the establishment engaged in guarding the forests and in working 
these rules is controlled from Peshawar, I have no knowledge at firsthand of how 
far the management is successful in combining good conservancy with a 
minimum of harassment of the people. The officer in charge is at present tho 
Assistant Commissioner at Nowshera, to whom the greater part of the forests 
are much more accessible than they are from Kohat. This leads me to suppose 
that the management is more efficient now than it was before tho transfer of 
Khwarra to Peshawar in 1896. I make these remarks because I have been 
instructed in paragraph 2 of the Punjab Government letter No. 400, dated 25th 
July 1901, to leave on record my opinion as to the ultimate destination of Khwarra 
and Zira, that is to say on the questions whether Khwarra should be retransferred 
to Kohat, or whether Zira should be transfered to Peshawar, or whother the 
present arrangement should be continued. Some time ago I consulted Mr. Clark, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Kolnit, who had just come from acting in a similar 
capacity at Peshawar, as to whether any inconvenience resulted from the present 
arrangement, and he gave it as his opinion that there was none. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, as the NilabGh'isha is. in my opinion, the natural boundary between the 
two districts, and the present arrangement seems to work as well as, if not better 
than, any other that could be substituted for it, I think the existing division of 
territory between the two districts should be maintained. The retention of the 
small block of reserved forest in Zira as such should depend on the success 
attending its management. Others can judge of that, better than I cud. It is 
certainly not worth managing apart from Khwarra even were that feasible. 
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68. The dues received by the KMn of Teri as Chief of the Khattaks have 
Tho KMn of Teri’g duea. been mentioned incidentally at various places in this report, 
(a) Taiuqddri. It may k e convenient to summaiise the present position in 

regard to their collection. 

Taiuqddri is an allowance introduced at the time of the Barak Settlement 
in order to recognise certain prerogatives, distinct from those of an ordinary 
jagirddr or istamrarddr, and not easily distinguishable from rights of over-lordship, 
which the Punjab Government held that the Khan, or Nawab as he then was, had 
undoubtedly been exercising as Chief of the Khattak tribe. The allowance took 
the form of a percentage out of the land-revenue, and was declared to be an 
impartible property to descend integrally along with the Khanship to the KMn 
for the time being. The percentage was fixed at Rs. 0-6-0 per cent, or 1| annas 
in the rupee. The land-revenue assessment imposed at. the Barak Settlement 
was accordingly divided into land-revenue proper, and taiuqddri at this percent¬ 
age. In the Khattak Settlement, these orders were apparently misunderstood and 
the taiuqddri allowance, which was sanctioned here on the same terms as in Barak, 
was superimposed on the full laud-revenue assessment, instead of being considered 
a portion of it. At the present Settlement taiuqddri has been maintained on the lines 
originally fixed in Barak {ride paragraph 18 of the orders on the Teri Assessment 
Report). Whon announcing the assessments of the villages in the tahsil, I in¬ 
formed the people, in each case, what their total assessment vvrs, and the propor¬ 
tion due as land-revenue proper and taiuqddri. No cesses are payablo on the 
latter sum. Akor Khels are exempt from the payment of taluqadri, and on lands 
which they hold in mu ati or in jagir , they are entitled to the full assessment in¬ 
cluding the percentage due under this head. This rather conflicts with the im¬ 
partible nature of the allowance, but the exemption was expressly granted at 
the Khattak Settlement and has now been maintained. The Khan cannot interfeie 
with the exemption as regards the ancestral holdings of the Akor Khels without 
the permission of the Government. 

The amount of the taiuqddri allowance in the new assessment of the tahsil 
is Rs. 10,128, leaving the land-revenue proper at Rs. 97,904. The t'duqdiri on 
lands owned by Akor Khels, or held by them in jagir , comes to Rs. 1,760-8-0, of 
which Rs. 1,688 would, but for these orders, be due on jagir and muafi lands, and 
Rs. 72-8-0 on lauds (chiefly in the Tori village) which are not held revenue free. 
But out of the former sum Rs. 863-8-0 are due on the land which attaches to the 
Khanship or owned by him privately, and the deduction of this amount is of course 
nominal. Tho taiuqddri allowance is therefore worth Rs. 8,731 tothe Khan. The 
Akor Khel jagirdars , most of whom are his immediate relatives the descendants of 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan, e-'llect Rs. 649 on their jagir, lands and 
Rs. 748 are not collected at all on the land owned by them. Put iu tabular form 
the distribution of the taiuqddri allowance now in force is — 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Collected from the Khattaks . 8,367 8 01 n n 

Due Ou the KMn’s land ... ... ... 363 8 0 | ’ 

Collected by Akor Khel jagirdars ... 649 0 0 * , n n 

Exempt on Akor Khel lands . 748 0 0 j 

Total ... 10,128 0 0 10,128 0 0 


These three dues are the only ones out of the many petty exactions which 
... . , ...... the Khans of Teri used to levy 

(o) Tmu, bua and kulhdrt. . (1 . .. . J 

from their tnbosmen, when 


they were strong enough to bo able to enforce them, that have been recog¬ 
nised by Government. 


Timi is a grazing tax paid on camels, sheep and goats. Cattle, horses, 
donkeys and mules have never been liable in Teri. Tbo rates are light, viz., 
sheep and goats over six months of age, Rs. 10 per 100 head per anoura ; camels 
over two years of age Re. 1-8-0 per head per annum; camels between one and 
two years of age pay half this rate, those under one year being exempt. 

Bua is a house tax paid at the rate of Rs. 2 per house by non-agricul¬ 
turists, i.e., by the trading and menial classes. 
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Kulhari is a tax of Rg. 1 per axe on tlie wood-cutters iu the eastern portion 
of the Lawaghar range, who supply fuel to the alum factoiies in the Isa Khel 
tahsil on the south side of the Chiohali Pass, 


The organised agitation, from 1896 onwards, against, the payment of tirni 
and bua by the villages in tho Khattak tract of the tahsil, which culminated in 
1902 in the departure of some of the villages in the Darra Circle across the 
border, has been described in the Assessment Report, It was put a stop to 
by firm measures and the passing of the Teri Dues Regulation, No. IV of 
1902. The r ecalcitrant villagers returned to their homes, and were made to pay 
up all arrears. Large sums in hopeless arrears from other villages, which had not 
carried their opposition so far, were remitted by the Khan in open dt i<bdr in 1904. 
The assessment and collection of the dues were put on a regular footing by Rules 
notified in March 1904. Since Kharif 1903 the enumeration of the animals liable 
to tirni and of the houses liable to pay bua, has been carried out at the kharif girda¬ 
te an by the ordinary revenue establishment. The persons exempt from the dues 
are now properly defined, and interference by the Khan’s private underlings is for¬ 
bidden. These changes were necessitated by the fact that the Khan found it im¬ 
possible to collect the dues of his own authority. Government, having bad to 
intervene, determined to do so in a thorough manner. The Khan ostensibly 
demurred that one of the few remaining vestiges of his old authority was being 
taken away. In reality, he was only too pleased to see an assured income take 
the place of a variable demand, a great part of which was never realised. The 
dues can now be collected as arrears of ordinary land-revenue. 

The average demand of the five years preceding the introduction of the 
new system, and the subsequent assessment are shown as below:— 



Average, 

1898-99 to 1902-03, 

Demand, 

1903-04. 

Demand, 

1904-05. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tirni 

Bua 

Kuth&ri 

. 7,t‘2o 

. 5,786 

. 490 

8,123 

6,078 

Nil 

7,257 

4,370 

235 


Total ... 13,396 

14,201 

11,862 


The new rules for assessment and collection were not ready early enough 
to be fully understood and put in force in 1903-04. In the Assosment Report 
I estimated the probable income from the dues as Rs. 8,000 for tirni, Rs. 4,000 
for bua and Rs, 490 for Tculhdri. I now put the estimate for all three dues 
togothor at Rs. 12,000. The estimate framed in 1895 at the Khattak Settlement 
was Rs. 7,970. The difference is not so striking as the fact, that the demand is 
now realised, which it was not before. There are no arrears of any importance 
at present, and there is no reason why any should accumulate. 

In addition to his tirni from the Khattaks, the Khun gets a similar due 
from nomad Khujal Khel Wazira, who come to graze in the tahsil each winter. 
The income may be put at Rb. 500 per annum. 


64. Another very troublesome question connected with the administration 

of the Teri Tehsil, is that of the revenue 
eri ami y e jagirs. free grants held by members of the Akor 

Khel. The enquiry into their status, commenced at the Khattak Settlement, was 
not brought to a close until July 1898. A history of the case has been given in 
paragraph 18 of the Teri Assessment Report, and need not be repeated. The final 
orders were that as regards rights to land-revenue, the position of muafidars and 
assignees of all classes had all along depended on the forbearance of the Khan, and 
that their tenures would in future be held subject to the pleasure of the Khan, to 
whom are due from them loyalty, obedience and service. There is bad blood bo- 
tween most of the members of the family and the present Khan, who is becoming 
more and more grasping and miserly in his old age, and frequent complaints are 
being brought by the junior members of the family that thoy do not get their 
rights, 
service 
no 


signs of 


However, I have failed to see any symptoms of “loyalty, obedience and 
on their part towards the Khan, and at the same time I have discovered 
his attempting to resume grants to which a sort of prescriptive 
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right may bo said to have grown up. On the contrary, Khan Abdul Ghafnr Khan 
only the other day, in September 1905, restored to Mussammat Memna, the widow 
of the lato Khan, grants worth over Ft*. 450, with a generosity she certainly did 
not deserve after the litigation she bad involved him in from 1897 to 1903 bv the 
absurd and vindictive claim she sot up to the lands which attach to the Khanship. 
At the same time a grant worth Rs. 2°5 in Lachi Bala was restored to Khanzada 
Sultan Mahomed Khan and his relatives, which had been resumed in 1900 for 
three years at t he suggestion of the Deputy Commissioner on account of the 
looting of the Lachi Thana, 

In the Teri Assessment Report I gave in appendix H a list of the Akor 
Khel revenuo free and jagir lands. This list has been brought up to date by 
showing the results of the new assessment in appendix No.' IV attached to this 
report. It shows that;— 




Rs. 

The grants 

held by NawSbzftdas are now worth 

... IJ ,883 


,, KhanzAdae „ „ 

1,274 

n 

„ Akor Khels ,, „ ... 

564 

and the total 

sum at present released by the Khan is 

13,721 


These figures include the talukMri mentioned as assigned in the previous 
paragraph. This sum is a little more than one-eighth of the total revenue of the 
tahsil, and if we deduct the Khan’s quit rent, we find that the Akor Khels absorb 
over 15£ per cent, of the net reveuue: a very liberal proportion indeed. 

Appendix No. Ill gives the details of the land declared by judicial decisions 
to attach to the Khanship. The total area is 26,885 acres of which 5,007 acres 
are cultivated, and the revonue assessed on the property including taluqddri is 
Rs. 8,607. 

65. The grant and resumption of petty reveuue assignments in the Teri 
... . Tahsil is entirely in the hands of the 

Khan under the goneral supervision of 
the Deputy Commissioner. No investigation has now been made into existing 
assignments. The fact that any particular sum of revenue is at present assigned 
has been noted in the ordinary way iu the village papers All such grants are 
entered as held at the pleasure of the Khan. The Deputy Commissioner is kept 
informed of new grants and resumptions by means <.f six-monthly statements 
submitted by the Tahsildar through the Khan. The Tabsildar does not act on the 
Khan’s orders of resumption until the list has been passed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, who is at libeily to make suggestions to the Khan when he thinks fit. 
Unnecessary interference in this matter is to bo deprecated, and no excessive 
scrutiny and picking of holes, such as the revenue subordinate loves, should be 
permitted. During the settlement I have tried to confino my interference to cases 
in which, owing to the Khans’ dilatoriness, the burden of arrears of a resumed 
assignment has become greater than it would be fair to exact. In such cases I 
have permitted resumption from the date of the KhSu’s report only- If he wishes 
to prevent this small amount of interference, tho remedy is in bis own power. 


These minor assignments in Teri are of three kinds— muafis, indmit and 
birats, corresponding in a khalsa tahsil to ordinary revenue—free tenures, 
zaraindari inarm and lambardari i»ams } respectively. Excluding the sura of 
Rs. 867 enjoyed as cash inn ran by certain Akor Khels, the amounts so assigned 
under the new assessment are :—muons Rs. 1,307, inams Rs. 2,531 and birats 
Rs. 2,006. The total sura of Rs ft,344is almost 6 per cent, of the land-ievenue 
proper Rs, 97,904). Taluqdan is not included in these assignments. The inams 
and bi'dts are gradually decreasing as the Khan docs not continue many such 
grants after the death of the holder The muafiv are more permanent, being to 
a great extent religious endowments. The more important of these muatis are 
those held by the tSayads of Saraj Khel (Rs. 430), Shewa Hindu Kush (Rs. 217), 
Sheikhan (Rs. 153), and Rosi (Rs. 116), and the Muhabbat Khels of Dab and 
Tirau Kuhn (Rs. 177). 
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The sum recovered by the Khan of Teri in land revenue cinder the 
new assessment is therefore:— 



When the temporary remissions given for three years lapse in Kharif 1907, 
the recoverable revenue will increase to Ks. 88,174. Under the old assessment 
the Khan recovered Rs. 71,243. The immediate increase in his revenue is therefore 
Rs. 11.000 and he will eventually gain Rs. 17,000 by the re-assessment. He now 
pays the full sura of Rs. 20,000 for which he bolds the lease of the tahsil. His net 
gain has been Rs. 9,000 and will be Rs. 15,000. This will rise slightly as inams 
and birdts are resumed and the protective leases granted on new wells fall in. 

This subject may bo usefully concluded bv giving a revised estimate of the 
Khan’s income, bringing that given in paragraph 74 of the Assessment Report up 
to date. 1 

Estimated income 1905. 

Rs. 


Recoverable income from land revenue and fcaluqdari 
Tirni, bun, and kulhari duos realized in the tahsil ... 
Tirni realized from wazirs and other outsidors ... 

The Khan’s salt indm ... ... . 

Income from mutation fees ... . 

Proprietor’s share of income from land attaching to Khanship 


82,280 

12,000 

500 

10,000 

1,500 

3,(500 


... 1,09,880 


Expendittirk 1905. 


Quit rent ... ... ... ... 

Pay of tahsil establishment including contingencies (raised to 
allow for increased cost of kauungos and their pensions) ... 
Kbtln’s Border Police (26 men or so) ... 


Net income 


20,000 


28,880 

81,000 


In 1908 the Khan’s income should be about Rs. 87,000. My previous 
estimate was Rs. 90,000 but that was based on a proposed land-revenue assessment 
of Rs. 1,12,000, whereas the new full revenue is Rs. 1,08,000. The amount assigned 
to Akor Khels is practically what I anticipated, but there is a saving in indm 
birdts, and petty muafis which covers the increased expenditure by Rs. 1,000. 

60. There are no zaildars, or ala-lambardars in the district. It has all 
Lambardars. along been considered inadvisablo to risk 

embittering old feuds and perhaps raising 
now ones by attempting to create such a class. 

Mr, Tucker in paragraphs 397 and 398 of the Kohnt Settlement Report 
drew attention to the excessive number of lambardars there wero in the district. 
More especially was this the case in Bar Mininzai where there were actually villages 
like Nariab and Darsaraand with 42 and 38 lambardars respectively. It wa 3 to be 
expected, and it is almost necessary that, there should be a large number of 
lambardars in big villages where the people live in scattered hamlets such as 
Sh akard a rra (26) , Shinewa Gudi Khel (26) and Thatti Nasrati (29). Even there 

* Vide oolntnn 6 ot atatemeut in paragraph 43. Temporary remissions and protective leases on wells are 
deducted. 
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it has been found that the number is capable of reduction, but in compact, though 
large villages like the Bar Miranzai ones, where all the people live within one walled 
enclosure, the lambardari system was rendered an absurdity by the subdivision of 
responsibility. Every little sub-section of a sub-section claimed to have a right 
to a separate lamhardar or malik. The majority of the men so set up as head¬ 
men were persons of no substance or influence, and have naturally been of little 
or no assistance to tho authorities in dealing with crime or in the administration 
generally. 

Although in Bar Miranzai Captain Hastings, when confirming the then 
existing lambardari arrangements expressly noted in almost every village that 
the settlement was only a summary ono, and that opportunities to reduce some of 
the posts, when vacancies occurred, should not be lost sight of, nothing whatever 
was done in this direction until the present settlement began. To similar notes 
left by him and Mr. Tucker in the case of villages here and there over the rest 
of the district equally little attention was paid. After considering the position 
for sometimo and becoming more and more convinced of its unsatisfactoriness, 

I submitted proposals in September 1902 for the reduction of useless lambardaris. 
The Revenue Commissioner North-West Frontier Province, in his letterNo. 1732-G., 
dated 14th October 1902 conveyed sanction to (a) “the preparation of a general 
scheme for the reduction as vacancies occur in tho number of lambardars in 
the district generally, where the number is excessive and such excess leads 
to grave inconvenience in the revenue and criminal administration,” and ( b ) “ to 
the immediate reduction subject to the above conditions in the number of 
lambardaris in the Bar Miranzai Circle where no Regular Settlement has yet been 
made, and the arrangements made by Captain Hastings at the Summary Settle¬ 
ment were provisional and subject to revision at the Regular Settlement,” with the 
proviso that “in the revised arrangements as proposed in the case of (a) and given 
effect to in the case of (b) each important section of an estate whether kamJi or 
ial shall be adequately represented.” 

In accordance with these instructions I proceeded in November 1902 to 
thoroughly revise the lambardari arrangements in Bar Miranzai. The result was 
that in Nariab for instance the number of lambardars in Nariab khds was reduced 
from 31 to 15 some of who^e posts will also disappear when they die ; the other 

II old posts were in tho hamlets of Chapri and Sbinawari and were separately 
dealt with. Similar action was taken in the other villages of Darsamand and Thai 
where the numbers were excessive. There was some little excitement at. first, 
and persons were not wanting who had misgivings as to the ultimate effect on the 
peace of the tract. But when it was found that my action was supported on 
appeal and that the orders were final, the people very soon settled down to the 
new state of things, and now I think few would be found to dispute the advantage 
which has been gained. The lambardars who were retained in thoir posts have 
more influence, and the villages are freed to some extent of a crowd of needy 
representatives eager to sell such power as the position of lambardar gave 
them to the highest bidder. To oase off the position to men who were removed 
from posts, they were declared to be personally free from kar begdr for their 
lives. Most of them were quite satisfied with this. 

In the rest of the district reductions have only taken place where vacan¬ 
cies fell in, and there of course only where reductions were possible and advisable. 
My general scheme for reductions has taken the form of a note drawn up for 
each village by myself, showing the history and constitution of the village, the 
relationship between the kandis and tals and the connection between the 
lambardars in each kandi, tal or wand (in Teri), where there wero more than one. 
This aton.ee shows which sub-divisions are over-represented, and suggestions for 
reducing the junior posts, as opportunity offers, have been made accordingly. 

The work was rather laborious, but the inspection of a village for assess¬ 
ment purposes afforded a convenient occasion for reviewing the list of lambardars 
and having it brought up to date. Once the notes were written, I found that 
work in connection with lambardari cases was much lightened. All changes ip 
lambardars occurring subsequent to the date of the notes are entered on them, 
and latterly, when a petition was presented about a lambardari, I could as a rule 
dispose of it at once by referring to the order by which the case had already been 
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settled. The saving of time and trouble to officials and to the parties themselves 
as compared with the usual form of calling for a report from the tahsil was 
incalculable. Moreover the prompt rejection of petitions re-opening settled cases 
had an excellent effect in reducing such petitions almost to vanishing point. But 
the Kohat zaminddr will never take “ no” for an answer. As soon as I have left 
the district I expect a number of the dismissed lambardirs and the relatives of 
dead men, whose posts have been reduced, will attempt to reopen the cases. 
There were signs of this commending while I was absent from the district in 
1905. Fresh attempts are made at every change of Deputy Commissioner. This 
is not peculiar to Kohat, but we have now in these lambardari Dote-books, of 
which there are three—one for each tahsil—a ready means too hard for repressing 
this tendency and nipping in the bud the unsettling effect repeated enquiries into 
cases always have. Captain Waterfield, the present Deputy Commissioner, puts a 
high estimate on the assistance these note-books can be to the district offieor, and I 
would strongly urge future Deputy Commissioners to have them put up for reference 
whenever dealing with papers connected with lambardari arrangements, and to 
keep them up to date by entering short notes of the purport of their orders at the 
time they are passed. In fact unless the note-books are referred to, the work of 
reducing unnecessary posts will cease, and unless they are kept up to date, they 
will not continue long to bo of much assistance, and the labour spent in preparing 
them and in getting the facts straight—a considerable item—will have been wasted. 

The reduction of excessive posts is of course a matter in which progress is 
very gradual. The following table shows what has been accomplished:— 

Number of posts. 


At last 

Settlement. Now. 

Kohdt Tahsil . 342 330 

Hangu „ 282 240 

Teri „ 725 677 


District . . 1,849 1,247 


The transfer of the villages of Sumuri Bala, Sumari Puyan and Jabbi, with 
21 lambardars, from Hangu to Kohat explains the discrepancy between the figures 
now given and those quoted in the old Settlement Report. Altogether 
according to these Ggures 102 unnecessary posts have been reduced. The 
previous Settlement Reports show that at the Kohdt Settlement, the number of 
lambardars was allowed to go up from 299 to 342; while in Barak the number was 
reduced from 431 to 370; in Khattak there were no real lambardars previous t© 
settlement, where 355 men were appointed. We have not got down to the original 
Kohat figures yet but progress will, it is hoped, be steady from now onwards. 

In the Teri Tahsil, the orders of Government on the Barak Assessment 
Report were that tho initial appointments were to be made by the Settlement 
Officers, and that subsequent appointments and removals should rest in the hands 
of the Khan of Teri, ou condition that all changes were intimated to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who could call for explanations when necessary, and in extreme 
cases might require the Khan to cancel or modify his orders. The same system 
was continued in the Khattak tract. Mr. Tucker at the time pointed out that, 
with the introduction of an organised police and regular revenue arrangements, 
no system was workable which took the lambardars out of the hands of the 
Deputy Commissioner. In practice it has come about that vacancies are filled up 
by the Deputy Commissioner on the Khan’s report, who in lambardari cases 
takes the place of the Revenue Assistant between the Tahsildar and the Deputy 
Commissioner, with the proviso that the Khan’s recommendations are only 
disregarded when obviously wrong or contrary to rule. Exoept for the delays 
which take place in the Khan’s office in forwarding oases, this system now works 
well enough. The KMn’s proposals are often very contradictory, and sometimes 
appear even childish, b\rt as long as the Deputy Commissioner sees that the Land 
Revenue Rules are acted up to, no great hardship can tako plaoe, and the system 
requires no immediate modification. 



67. From the 1st January 1905, the kanungos in the Teri Tahsil, who 

are paid by the Khan of Teri, and who 
nangoa an aw n«. until then had held non-pensionable posts, 


were brought on the regular establishment. The Kh&n agreed to pay the small 
extra cost of their pension and leave contributions. The grant of an annual 
increment of Ks. 4 per mensem to the district kanungo, and the raising of 
the pay of office kanungos to Rs. 40 per mensem from the 13th Maroh 1905, have 
greatly increased the prospects and attractions of the service. 


* Government of India letter No. 817 F., dated 7 th fhe k&UUngO establishment Sane* 

Maroh 1908 . ' tioned* for the district is now:— 

Monthly cost. 

Be. a. p. 

1 Sadr k&nnDgo at Rs. 60—4—80 ... ... ... ... 75 0 0 average. 

4 Office kannngos at Rs. 40 each . ... ... 160 0 0 

7 Fiold kinungoe—2 at Rs. 80 each and 5 at Rs. 25 each... 185 0 0 

7 Field allowances—2 at Rs. 10 each nnd 5 at Rs. 5 each ... 45 0 0 

7 Stationery allowances at 8 annas each.. 3 8 0 

Total cost ... ... 468 8 0 per menaem. 


The Kh£n of Teri contributes A sum of Rs. 136-8-0 (excluding pension and 
leave contributions) towards the pay of the kanungos employed in the Teri 
Tahsil. 

One of the office kanungos is employed as assistant to the sadr kanungo. 
The staff of field kanuDgos was increased by one man from 1st January 1905 in 
order to permit of the abolition of the old mirabi establishment, which was 
employed to look after the irrigation round Kohat. This duty is now discharged 
by the two field kanungos stationed at Kohat, one of whom is in charge of the 
villages in the China Circle and those on the right bank of the Toi in the Toi 
Circlo, and the other is in chargo of tho villages irrigating from the left hank. 
The third Kohat kanungo is stationed at Gurobat, and is in charge of the outlying 
portions of the Kohat Tahsil and a small portion of Teri. The Hangu Tahsil 
forms the charge of one field kanungo. The three Teri kanungos are stationed 
at Ldchi, Teri, and Kark. The limits of the Seven circles are shown in map No. II 
attached to this report. 

The strength of the patwdri sfaff has been considerably increased owing to 
the settlement and the pay and prospects of tho men greatly improved. Thore 
used to be 76 patwaris and 7 assistant patwaris, arranged in grades and drawing 
pay at Rs. 14, Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 for the patwaris, and Hs. 8, Rs. 7 and Rs. 6 for 
the uaibs. Tho district is an unpopular one and it is difficult to get suitably 
qualified men to stay in it. The grading of the staff was bad, especially in Teri 
where the patwdr fund was poor. 

The new grading and pay introduced from 1st January 1905 is as 
follows:— 


Patwiria, 


Ut grade a Rs. 15 . 

2nd ,, i t 12 ... 

8rd ,, „ 10 . 

Total 

Niib patwirison Ra. 8 . 

Total ... 

CoatingecciM 

Total ooat 




14,280 


1,000 


... Ra. 16,280 porananm 
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The imt» are stationed in the large villages such as Shakardarra, <$sa. 
Thfl establishment is at present in a very efficient condition, having just passed 
through the strain and stress of a settlement. Of the original 83 men who were 
here in 1899, 24 wore dismissed, 5 died, 10 resigned and 6 were promoted, so that 
only 38 remain. The remaining posts have been filled up from the settlement 
Btnff< The proportion of casualties was heavy, and the register of patwdri candi¬ 
dates is depleted, but steps are being taken to bring it np to strength by enrolling 
men from other settlements, e.q. t Dannu. 


68 . 


The cost of the settlement operations as shown in Statement No. 4 lot 


boat of Settlement. 


the period 1st October 1899 to 31st 
March 1906 is Rs. 3,14,000. Out of this! 


a slim of R'. 38,400 has been calculated as due from jagirddrs as thoir contribu¬ 
tion towards ihe cost of the reassessment. The Kh^n of Teri’s share alone 


comes to over Rs. 28,000. As these amounts are so large I have recommenced 
separately i.hat only Rs. 24,900 bo recovered of which Rs. 20,000 will be payable 
by the Khan. Adopting this figure the cost to Government of the settlement 
will be Rs. 2,89,100. 


The increased assessment recoverable by Government has been Seen ill 
paragraph hi to be Rs. 59,600, but of this a sum of Rs. 11,465 has been remitted for 
three years. Even allowing for this, the cost of the settlement will be entirely 
recovered from the increase in revenue within six yeav3. Much better results 
could hardly be expected in a district in which the proportion of cultivation is so 
sinall, and in which 56 per cent, of the land-revenue used to be, and 48 per cent; is 
still assigned to jagirdars and muadddrs great and small. 

The Kohcit Settlement has also to be given credit for the increase from 
Rs. 3,082 to Rs; 5,000 in the land-revenue of the Khwarra-Nilab Circle of the 
Nowshera Tahsil in the Peshawar District which was re-assessed by mo in 1901.• 
A further increase from Rs. 584 to Rs. 1,266 was obtained by the revision of 
the tirni assessment in Khwarra. Owing however to the fact that the Nilabr 
portion of the tract is held in jdgtr by Abdullah Khiin of Jabbi-Manduri, and 
assessed at Rs. 4,000 out of tho Rs. 5,000 on the circle, the actual recoverable 
increase was only about Rs. 1,000 por annum. 

A considerable portion of tbe credit of the very lucrative Kurram Valley 
Settlement should I feel be taken by the Kohat Settlement, which furnished most 
of the staff, headed by its Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, to oarry out tbe work 
when thoy could ill be spared here. 


This circle consisting of 7 small villages occupied by Rnbia Khel and 
, Akhel Orakzais has been meisured but not 

assessed to land revenue. Under the 


Chief Commissioner’s instructions no assurances, one way or the other, were given 
to the people as to whether land revenue would Or would not bo imposed, lu the 
agreement entered into by the tribes after the Miranzai Expeditions, it was 
stipulated that 8 annas per house por annum should be realized 33 rent from the 
villages and hamlets, and that in the event of misconduct Government should 


have the right to raise tho amount of tbe rent. For tbo present the tribesmen 
continue to pay the 8 annas rent. It is credited as miscellaneous land revenue'. 
The circle therefore remains under a sort of Summary Settlement at 


present. 


The amount of this rent for the last five years has been :— 



Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rg. 4l p. 

1806-1900 . . 115 8 0 'll 8 0 207 0 O’ 

1900.01 ... .. 117 8 0 85 8 0 303 0 <► 

1901.02 ... ... ... 11(5 8 O IOS 0 0 2*21 8 0 

I»°a-08 . .. 100 0 0 78 O 0 J87 O 0 

1803-04 .. 108 0 Oj 78 O 0 180 0 0 

113 8 0| 87 8 0 201 .) O 

I 


A torige 















fhe rent is collected through the tribal maliks by the Border Police. The 
division of the country ifito revenue estates baa been too recent to have been 
given effect to in this matter of rent. The Deputy Commissioner wi'l shortly 
appoint regular lambardars, and the house tax will doubtless then be collected by 
villages and not by tribes. 

The people took the measurements quite peacefully, but mournfully 
admitted among themselves that they were certainly an ominpus sign of the 
introduction of a revenue assessment at some later date. 

70. The Settlement has lasted a good deal longer than was pxpected »t its 
. . commencement. It began nominally in 

October* 1B99 } but I was unable to join 
until the end of January 1900, and the Extra Assistant Settlement; < ! ffirer } 
Lala Ganga Sahai, did not ' arrive until after the mitld 1 ,> of February. 
The Settlement Tahsildars had started work under the Revenue Ass'«> faint. 
Mahomed Azim Kiuin, who had been employed in th© Kbattuk Settlement, but 
March 1900 should be regarded as the real date of commencement and 
September 1905 as the dato of closing the assessment proceedings. With the 
exception of throe months’ privilege leave in 1901, when Lala Ganga Sahai acted for 
me, and 8| months from }Sth November 1904 to let August 1905, when 1 was 
employed with the Indian Survey Committee, 1 have boen in oharge of the 
operations throughout. 

Captain R. C. Watorfield, Deputy Commissioner of the district, held charge 
of $6 settlement in addition to his own duties during my absence in 1904-05. 
The Ten assessments werq announced in October 1904, so that besides carrying on 
the ordinary daily work of the settlement, the duty of supervising the bdchh in 
that tahsil fell to his lot. He also heard the applications for rovision of the 
mill revenue announced in November 1904. I am also indebted to him for 
clearing off some arrears of lambardari and other work, and for his general hearty 
co-operation during the last 2| years. 

Of the assistance given to me by my Extra Assistant Settlement Officer I 
cannot speak too highly. Lula Ganga Sahai, though a complete stranger to 
these parts, soon won the confidence of the people by his straight forwardness 
of purpose and his integrity, and amply justified his selection for the post. His 
great industry and reliability made him an excellent co-adjutor in the trying work 
of supervising tlio subordinate establishment. In April 1904 he wns unfortunately 
taken away from the district to do tho settlement of the Kurram Valley where 
ho has gained golden opinions. Had I known at the time what the winding up 
of a settlement meant, I would bave protested more strongly than I did against 
his removal. To this cause must be attributed part of the lengthened period 
spent in finishing the operations. Fortunately Lala Ganga Sahai was able to 
complete his attestation of the wdjib-uUarz and riwaj-i-abpduhi, to which I have 
already referred, after bis transfer to the Kurram. 

His place as Revenue Assistant of the district was taken by Arbab Mir 
Ahmed Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, but ho had little to do with the brunt 
of the settlement work. He attested the riwaj-i-am last cold weather, and did 
what work I gave hirn well. But his ignorance of English provonted him, though 
anxious and willing, from assisting me to tho extent 1 had grown accustomed. 

Of the Settlement Tahsildars, Munshi Sant Singh was in charge of the 
KohAt and Hangu Tahsils. He is an experienced officer who has spent nil his 
life at settlement work and his knowledge of detail is at times bewildering. 
A strict conservative as regards innovations, he has a considerable power of 
getting work pushed through. Pandit Sarup Nam in was Settlement Tahsildar 
of Teri at the start. He was however takon away to the Revenue Commissioner’s 
office on the formation o£ the new Province in October 1901. He is an extremely 
able and bard-working officer, and it is due to him that the re-measurement of tho 
Barak tappa was commenced on an excellent system. He vyas succeeded bv Munshi 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-din, who fully justified his promotion from Settlement Naib Tah- 
fiildar by the quiet and successful manner in which he carried out the work of 
completing tho re-measurement of BArak and Shiikardarra, and tho revision of the 
reoord-of-rights for the whole Teri Tahsil. I got little or no work out of the district 
tahsildars and for the greater part of the settlement the Bahadur Khol Circle was 
the ouly part of the district not supervised by the settlement officials. 



